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SIGRID ONEGIN AND HER NEW AUSTRO DAIMLER 
with special trunk equipment. In this car the renoz iis contralto, her husband, and their 
THE FOUR SINGING COSSACKS five-year-old son, Peter, are traveling throughout Europe this summer. 
who are a part the colorful Blue Bird Company, now enjoying new successes 
abroad, and which will come to America next fall, under the management wf 
S. Hurok. 
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{RGARET SITTIG AND EDGAR 
H. SITTIG 

of the Sittig Trio, at Mohonk, 

The trio gt é ert there for 

York State Bankers’ Association ARTHUR HARTMANN, i Cae sl Ne el am KARIN BRANZELL 


22 and played again, on June 5 . 
violinist, who is spending the summer with her two dogs, Babbi and Rowdy 


where they are ré jular wel Sf edsteck, N. Y., where he is doing ALBERT CORNELLIER, 


On 





y, who 
has been motoring in Germany, in between 
1 limited amount of teaching and pre- Canadian tenor of the Opera Comique, Paris, who her appearances at the Staats Opera in 
paring concert programs for next sea- scored an unusual success at his recent recital Berlin. 


at Salle Chopin. 
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MORTON PHOTO : 
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FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS HELD AT Soe PALACE HOTEL, SAN FRANCISCO, ON JUNE 22, DURING 
THE BIENNIAL CONVENT IN. 
1 the center background; at her right stands Senator Samuel M. Shortridge of California and Mrs. Lillian Birmingham, local 
. Emmet Hayden, representing Mayor Angelo Rossi of San Francisco, and Mrs. Edgar Stillman Kelly, national conven- 
tion chairman. 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 
REPERTOIRE 
253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





j.. Bo BeVAL 


VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST anno CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 
ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 





MRS. L. A. TORRENS 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios: 
Steinway Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
14 


0 East 19th St., New York City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 
Vio_inist—Conpuctor—TEACHER 
Member of American String Quartet, Available 
for Concerts. Conductor — Foundation 

a Orchest 
3335 Steuben Ave., N. ¥.C. Tel: OL inville 2-8843 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 
Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. UNiversity 4-4699 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N. Y.C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice Speciatist—-Wortpd LecturER— 
PsyYCHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 


Singing—Vocal Artistry 
Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N. Y. CIrcle 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LuTrHeran CHuurcn 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 





> . > . a <TT 
EDWARD E. TREUMANN 
Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruetion—Detail work for concert pianists. 
Recommended by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 
Srupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of Faculty of Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Foundation 
120 Claremont Avenue, New York City 


JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 


Faculty Member of the Institute of Musical Art 
of the Juilliard Music School 


Summer Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, Mass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
227 Elwood Avenue, Newark, J. 
Telephones: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 and HUmboldt 1429 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 


DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


205 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





WILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
(Formerly Teacher for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker of Readers” No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ AND ADVANCED CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera Studios, N. Y. 
Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 
144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


. Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisss and Marcarer Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
Francesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COMPOSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—-North $ 3 New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
PIANO, ORGAN AND Harmony INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal = iw 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. F. W.  Riesberg, 
Josephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
Harmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—I nstruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
, Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street. New York 
Telephone: ALgorquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Grapuate Courses 
IN Prano CLAss INSTRUCTION 
A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hali’s PIANO STAFF—which estab 
lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys. 
Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 

New York City TRafalgar 17-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. ClIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL aND Piano Instruction 
By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrele 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Strupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn, 6-4119, 6-2634 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 
Alice Neilsen, L ydia Lypkovska 

132 West 74th Street : : New York City 

Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 "Louise Carroll, Secy 





DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful pf and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACademy 2-2560 
In Tarrytown, N. Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, New York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 
Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 


Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y¥ 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 








THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 
Drama—Music—Dance 

Nellie C. Cornish, Director 

710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 





DR. GEORGE LIEBLING, Mus. Doc., 
Internationally famous Pianist-Composer 
and Pedagogue. Individual lessons and in 
master class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, 
Hollywood, Cal. Phone Hillside 1131. 





M¥*E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 


168 So. Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 


(+ ae JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





AN FRANCISCO CONSERVA- 
TORY OF MUSIC 
3435 Sacramento St., San Francisco 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 


Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 
cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Pesitions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Com poser-Pianist 


Mail Address: Hillsborough, N. H. 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT _ TENOR = ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilli Lehmann method 


Sruprio: 915 Cannecie Hatt, N.Y. Tel Circle 17-2634 


$ MARGOLIS «ve 


1425 Broadway, Suite 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 


CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
4 West yo Street, New York Tel. gpg 7265 
(If No Answer Cali SUsquehanna 17-4500) 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musicat Courier, 113 W. 57th 8t., 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CELLIST 


Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Telephone: Greenleaf 41 


vu SHAFFNER 


T or eal 
Soloist St. Bartho' ‘s Church 
28 East 70th stn Now Vork 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


EDA KROITZSCH 


SOPRANO 
588 West End Ave., 








CHICAGO 














N.Y 





New York 
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Apply Stuart Ross, New York 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President St., Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel. DEcatur 32-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphi 











MUSICAL 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 30 161 West S7th St. 
BERLIN W. 3¢ NEW YORK 


Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising = 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 








HARPIST 


Management: Haensel & Jones, Steinway Hall, New York 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Heights, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Ill. 











COURIER 


KEATOR 


oomns ~_ St. Andrew's M. E. Church, 
t 16th Street, New York City 
Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 


Special 
Visiting artists assisting 


Jey 11; 4932 


“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yccai Buse 


maTRereLitan OPERA HOUSE STUDIO 1425 Breadway, New York 
Phone: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 


Resid. 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 5-0497 


ROYA 


D 
_ SOPRANO 
s 





ERLIN NEW YORK CITY 


I ol 61 304 West 75th St. 





JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
P-reonal Management 237 Bast 20th St. New York 


:>KALLINI 


Pasesstgite ao _ Co, 
Available for Concerts Sept. to Dec.—Feb.—May 
anagement: Standard Booking Office 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th St., N. ¥. G 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
508 FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 














KARLETON, HACKETT 


Kimball Hall, Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 
-EACHER OF Piano 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 W. 73rd 8t., N. Y¥. C. 
TRafalgar 71-6700 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 


Wednesdays: Settlement Music School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St.. N. Y.C. Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


vow MOWE ic, 


166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
a Wind. 24 West 87th St.,N. Y. Tel: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 











New York City. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 











Col ia School of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


KRAF T |: 


A 

R 

T 

H Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 

4 Vice-Pres. Columbia School of Music 
Chicago, Ill. 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The Brick Chureh and Union 


Director of the School of Sscred Musie of Union Theo- 
log A 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{ BUTLER = 


Chicago 














Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 


2 Fine Arts Buliding Chicago, Ill. 





? HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
71 Willow Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Teacher 
Tel. MAin 4-6935 


Soprano 





SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID | 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SueeMan Square Srupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 17-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 





CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, N. Y 


Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 
120 West 70th Street, New York 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-8939 





Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 19 
57th St., New York Tel. ClIrele 1- ést6 














The Center for 
Modern Music 


J. & W. CHESTER LTD. 


11 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET 
LONDON, W. 1 


Complete Catalogues post free on application 


WARFORD 
SEKTBERG 


4 WEST 40th ST., NEW _ CITY 
Tel. PEnn. 6-489 


SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 























53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 
Paris, 
France 
Until 
October 
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ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant te Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“Master School of Piano Playing” etc. 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 
STUDIOs Philadelphia: 2126 Walnut 8t. aaa ) 

Atlantie City: 41 South Windsor Ave. 
TELEPHONES: Circle 1-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 


:BOWIE STUDIO 


THE ART OF SINGING 
Complete Preparation fer Concert, 
30T West 19th Bt.. New York City 








Opera and Charch 
Tel.: SUs. 71-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


HENRY Howe HUSS 


Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 


Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
ddress: 144 E. 150th St. 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 








VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 





TINKER 


353 Angell Pn ae & 


HANS BLECHSCHMIDT 


Conductor, German Grand Opera Co. 


COACHING IN GERMAN LIEDER and OPERA 
c/o German Grand Opera Co., 11 W. 42nd 8t., New York 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED ProcraMs ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LESLIE LOTH 


PIANIST—COMPOSER 
Teacher of Piano and Composition 
Interviews by Appointment 
SHERMAN SQUARE STUDIOS 
160 W. 73rd St., N.Y. Phone: TRafalgar 7-6701 


: rov pial 














L. 





Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th S8t., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E Behymer, Auditoriam Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Steel Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


Guido di Napoli 


NOTED VOICE SPECIALIST 
Audition and Advice Free by Appointment 
56 West 55th 8t., New York Tel. Circle 7-1894 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 


Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 
specialties 
Address—15 West 11th St., N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 
BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 


Phone 8Us. 17-8587 




















Chicago 


> SUNDSTROM 


VIOLINIST 
a Conductor Woman’s Symphony Orchestra of Chicago 
4921 N. Sawyer Avenue Chicago, Ill. 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND Se RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. 

STEINWAY HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CIrcle 17-8277 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, I. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Vorce Pracement—CoacHIno 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Vie Giovanni 








Studio: 610 








: Ida 
N. Y. 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — Opera — Recital 
Address: care of Musica) Courier, 113 W. 57th &., NewYork 


DANIELL 


M 

A 

D VOICE BUILDER 

G ote S meg and Voice Placement 

E Studios: 131 West 110th St., New York City 
Tel ina pond 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-0650 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. Circle 71-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 


New York 
71 West 47th St., Phone BRyent 9 9.3813 
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D. L. FriepMaNn 


VITALY SCHNEE 


PIANO SCHOOL 


744 Wrightwood Ave. 
Phone: Graceland 1579 





Chicago 





LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Seprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 


New Yorn: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pl. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 





NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


Apply te President fer all Infermatien 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Breadway, New Yerk 
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Ravinia Audiences Enjoy 
Varied Opera Offerings 


Manon Lescaut, Barber of Seville, William Tell, Faust, La 
Boheme and Lohengrin Splendidly Given 


With Notable 


RavintA.—Puccini’s Manon Lescaut has 
long been a favorite with Ravinia audiences 
and that popularity is strengthened by the 
beautiful manner in which the work is pre- 
sented here with Bori, Martinelli, Defrere 
and D’Angelo in the leads. 

Mme. Bori counts the role of Manon Les- 
caut one of the best in her diversified reper- 
tory. Ske looked so beautiful to the eye 
that at the beginning of the second scene 
before she uttered a single tone she was 
feted as a queen of beauty and of charm. 
In glorious voice, she sang throughout the 
evening with that suavity, that eloquence 
that have won her the admiration of opera- 
goers the world over. 

Martinelli was a handsome and well voiced 
Chevalier Des Grieux, sharing equally with 
3ori in the esteem of the public, which gave 
him several ovations after his various arias. 

With two such lovers Puccini’s Manon 
would have been a success. It was a tri- 
umph, as the balance of the cast was uni- 
formly fine. Desire Defrere sang well the 
music given to Lescaut and his comedy was 
highly appreciated. Likewise, Louis D’An- 
gelo was far more than satisfactory as Ge- 
ronte. Cavadore sang with telling effect the 
music given to Edmond, as did Bourskaya 
that of Musico. 

Papi conducted with verve and good taste. 


BARBER OF SEVILLE, JUNE 28 

There are some old operas which do not 
seem to deteriorate with age. Among them 
is Rossini’s Barber of Seville, which is al- 
ways presented at Ravinia with a cast of 
fine comedians. 

Florence Macbeth, who has shone for 
quite a few seasons on the Ravinia stage, 
made her reentry as Rosina, a role in which 
she always wins the approval of her listen- 
ers and in which she once again scored 
heavily through the purity of her song and 
her charming personality. 

Mario Chamlee, who long ago revealed 
himself not only an excellent singer, but also 
a comedian of the first order, was very 
funny as the Count. 


Mario Basiola made a hit all his own as” 


sung was the 
was rewarded 


Figaro. Especially well 

Largo al Factotum, which 

with salvos of applause. 
Comical the Don Basiolo of Lazzari and 


Tener to Come. to 
America This Fall 


German Tenor, a Favorite in Eng- 
land and on the Continent, 
to Make American 
Debut in October 


Richard Tauber, popular German tenor, 
has taken London by storm. He is starring 
in an operetta, The Land of Smiles, written 
as a vehicle for him by Franz Lehar. 





Atelier photo 
RICHARD TAUBER 


Casts 


especially the Don Bartolo of Vittorio 
Trevisan. 

Papi conducted. 

WittrAM TELL, JuNE 29 

William Tell was repeated with the same 
cast heard previously, and so well headed 
by Rethberg, Danise and Martinelli. 

Faust, JuNE 30 


Gounod’s Faust has been retained in the 
Ravinia repertory, as the old, melodious 
score still finds favor with this _semmeceuain 





At the first performance of this work, dur- 
ing the second week of the Ravinia season, 
the title role was given to Edward Johnson, 
who looked elegant in his well made costumes 
and who made a distinct success after his 
beautiful singing of Salut Demeure. It 
proved one of the high spots of the evening. 

Yvonne Gall has returned to these shores 
a slender woman and she made a_ poetic 
Marguerite. If by her looks she pleased 
the orbits, she delighted the ear by the 
beauty of her song. We single out solely 
her singing of the Jewel Song, as many 
judge the singing of the role of Marguerite 
by that excerpt, but we must add that 
throughout the opera Gall’s singing was a 
joy. 

Leon Rothier, 
of our day, was in 
tumultuous applause 
the Veau d’or. 

Since last season Mario Basiola seems to 
have made big strides in his art, as re- 
page 20) 


one of the best Mephistos 
fine form and he won 
after his singing of 
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Chicago College of Music 


Holds Annual Commencement 


Rudolph Ganz Opens Chicago Musical College Summer 
Recital Series—Mme. Herman Devries Starts Lecture- 
Recitals — Bush Conservatory Faculty Members 
Give Program—Other News of the Week 


Cuicaco.—Last but not least of the an- 
nual commencements of Chicago music 
schools was that of the Chicago College of 
Music, at the Civic Theater, on June 28. 
This school, which 
Esther Harris, its 
president, founded 
thirty-seven years 
ago, has made steady 
progress and today is 
considered among 
Chicago’s most impor- 
tant institutions of mu- 
sical learning. Miss 
Harris, who has es- 
tablished for herself 
the reputation of mak- 
ing unusual pianists of young children and 
who has brought out in public innumerable 
children of exceptional talent, has surrounded 
herself with a fine faculty. 

The thirty-sixth annual commencement 
concert was one in which Miss Harris and 
her faculty may well feel proud; each stu- 
dent appearing showed the result of the ex- 
cellent training received at the Chicago Col- 


ESTHER 
HARRIS 





Mr. Tauber is coming to America for the 
first time this fall, and will open his visit 
with an intimate song recital at Town Hall, 
New York, October 28. He will confine 
himself to concert work, but when The Land 
of Smiles is given its American production, 
the role of the heart-devastating hero can 
conceivably be sung by no other. 

In Europe Mr. Tauber is a reigning oper- 
etta favorite. His voice is extensively re- 
corded, he vies with Mussolini and the Prince 
’ Wales as a camera target. Mr. Tauber 

“ars a monocle—for astigmatic reasons ; 
ie is an enthusiastic air traveler and even 
an amateur aviator, and, failing an airplane, 
contents himself with speeding in his giant 
Mercedes Benz. Photography is another of 
the singer’s hobbies. He has a moving- 
picture machine and regales his friends with 
various scenarios of the Tauber household. 

That bugbear of his profession, Super- 
fluous Flesh, holds no terrors for Herr Tau- 
ber. Girth control is effected by means of 
the “Punktroller,” or flesh-reducer, which 
follows the German tenor wherever he goes. 
As a result of the drastic application of the 
“Punktroller,” Mr. Tauber enjoys the en- 
vious admiration of his more portly col- 
leagues, among these Leo Slezak, who be- 
longs to a rival faction of reducers who at- 
tain slimness by means of pulleys and lathes. 

A dynamic personality, Tauber. Quick 
and incisive of speech, hearty in mirth and 
insatiably interested in life. He looks for- 
ward to meeting various American phe- 
nomena—our skyline, our women, our corn- 
on-the-cob, our Eighteenth Amendment. 
Anent his romantic proclivities, Paul Mor- 
gan, German film actor and poet, writes : 


“Would you some maiden quite fully enslave 
But lack the bel canto o’er which she might 
rave? 
Take her a record of Tauber, she’s won! 
But remember, *twas Tauber who won her, 
my son, 


lege of Music. Miss Harris’ class was well 
represented on the program with five un 
usually gifted students carrying off high 
honors. Anna Wexler played well the first 
movement of the Beethoven C minor Con 
certo. Adeline Davis showed unusual pian 
istic ability in the second and third move- 
ments of the Grieg concerto. Selma Kader 
man, a young miss of thirteen, gave a fine 
account of the Chaminade Concertstuck, 
(Continued on page 8) 


Widor’s Petition to Fine 
Arts Minister 


Charles Marie Widor, 
ganist and composer, has circulated a peti- 
tion in which the French Government is 
asked to improve the treatment and condi- 
tion of the professors in French music con 
servatories and fine art schools. Most of 
the best writers, composers, musicians, sculp 
tors, painters and journalists have 
the petition, which will - gore to the 
Minister of Fine Arts by Widor himself. 
Inasmuch as he is now over spt in five years 
of age, his action is considered as being in 
favor of his younger colleagues. 


distinguished or 


signed 


A Verdi Premiere for 
Next Season 


Wagging tongues have it that next season 
Gatti-Casazza is promising a production of 
Verdi's Simon Boccanegra at the Metro- 
politan. This will be an honest to goodness 
American premiere. This will give Verdi 
a lead in the number of works produced on 
the Metropolitan Opera House stage by one 
composer. It looks as if the Metropolitan 
management had to follow Verdi’s own ad 
vice,—“Go to the ancients, and you will have 
progress,” in an attempt to find some inter- 
esting operatic material to present. 


Stadium Crowded 


at First Concert 


New York Philharmoni 
phony Opens Its Fourteenth 
Summer Season, with Van 
Hoogstraten Conducting— 
Adolph Lewisohn Makes 
a Speech 


c-Sym- 


It was a gay throng that assembled at 

the Lewisohn Stadium at City College, New 
York, on the evening of July 7 to attend 
the opening of the Stadium Summer Con 
certs. When Willem Van 
stepped on the podium he was 
cordial welcome. This 
during the entire concert 
that during the second movement of the 
Beethoven Fifth Symphony a nasty drizzle 
sent many scurrying to shelter. 
_ The first part of the program, 
The Star Spangled Banner, included the 
overture to Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, 
Strauss’ Don Juan and Respighi’s transcrip 
tion of Bach’s majestic | 
Fugue. Perhaps this was the best performed 
number of the program, the conductor 
ing to feel more intensely the 
the composition, 

It was really unfortunate 
conditions prevented the 


Hoogstraten 
tendered a 
ntinued 
despite the fact 


feeling ct 


following 


Passacaglia and 


seem 


grandeur of 


that weather 
throng from hear 
(Continued on page 24) 


Tokatyan Wins Vienna 


Ovation 


According to a 
mand Tokatyan, 
received an 
the Staats 
Rusticana 
Maria 


Ridi, 


report from Vienna, Ar 
Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
ovation when he apy 
Opera on July 4 in 
and Pagliacci, the 

Jeritza. After he 
Pagliacci, the audience 
numerous times. Many 
them President Miklas, 2 
tor several minutes. 


reared at 
( avalleria 
latter with 
had concluded the 
recalled 
notables, among 
arose and applauded 


him 


Furtwangler in Plane Crash 
Wilhelm 


nent conductor, 
aeroplane 
rehearsal at 
tor defect, the 


BERLIN Furtwangler, the 
was involved 
accident on his 
Bayreuth 

machine 


emi 
in a dangerous 
way to his first 
Owing to some 

was forced to 

near Halle and in landing it turned 
down. Fortunately both Dr. Furt 
wangler and his pilot miraculously escaped 
unhurt, although the plane was partly de 
stroyed. H. | 


scend 
upside 


Toscanini Not for Salzburg 


Vi—ENNA.—Arturo Toscanini, who 
promised to conduct at the Salzburg 
val between his Bologna and Bayreuth ap 
pearances, sent word to the directors 
that he unable to 


had 
Festi 


has 


will be do so. 


Grace Moore 


Report has it that Grace Moore, Metro 
politan Opera soprano, will marry a wealthy 
Spaniard, Valentine Parara, at Cannes 
France, about the middie of Tuly 


to Marry 


Reynaldo Hahn Injured 


Reynaldo Hahn, 
the victim of an 
Toulon in which he 


to his right lee. 


composer, 
automobile 


recently was 
accident at 
suffered serious injuries 


Guarantors of Chicago Opera 
Receive Financial Statement 


Samuel Insull, president of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, issued a statement 
to the guarantors of the company last week, 
covering the operations of the company 
during its ninth fiscal year, ending April 30, 
1931. The company gave in Chicago eighty 
nine performances, presenting thirty-one dif 
ferent operas, fifteen in Italian, eight in 
French, and eight in German. 

“The attendance during the Chicago sea 
son was considerably less than that for the 
preceding season and the decrease in attend- 
ance is only partly accounted for by the fact 
that only eighty-nine performances were 
given during the 1930-31 against 
101 performances given during the preceding 
season. According to the records of the 
company, 208,077 people attended the 1930-31 
performances in Chicago as against 306,018 


season as 


for the 1929 


ance for the 
1930-31 
ances of the 


JU season. The average attend 

eighty-nine performances in 

was 2,338, and for the 101 perform 

3,030 The re 
1 


29 


1929-30 season, 
1930-193] 


ceipts tor the season tot 


30,224.67 


- iled ae 
988.99 as against $1,2 
ceding season. The 
ticket 
the preceding 
conditions the 
the Chi 

the payments made by the guarantors Phe 
difference between the loss d the 
made by the guarantor 


from the Chicago 


lor the pre 
price paid pe 
with $4.92 fc 


result of t 


average 
as compared 


eason As a 


was $3.99 


sustained a loss 
1 6 


ago scason consicde 


company 


rani in excess 


payments 
was made up bh 
advances Music Fi 
tion. 
‘At the close of the season, the 
company went on its customary tour, giving 
(Continued on page 25) 
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MUSICAL 


RELAND SENDS AMERICA INSPIRATION 


Sir Hamilton Harty Arrives for Hollywood Bowl 


Boston on June 
Hollywood 


instrumentation as an art and 
mperamentally inclined to appreciate the 
French romanticism, he speedily 
became the leading partizan of Berlioz, that 
Baudelaire of music themes and 
bizarre imagination many later 
musical developments 
Robust, yet sensitive, he 
tated musical mannerisms courageously, at 
when British menaced 
y over-impressionistic vagueness. His pre- 
sentations of the far too neglected orchestral 
Handel brought a new into 
the public ideas of classical musi 
such as The 
Music, 
idiom 


qualities of 
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Water Musi 
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rged an < npanist In » the style and the spiritual essentials of 

| I preserving its substance in full 
Among contemporary composers 
led him naturally to Arnold 
Bax exquisite subtleties and heroic 
saga-like found an immediate ap 
] Nobody has ever penetrated so deeply 
lor, the decorative 


music, 
integrity 

his Celtic nature 
in whose 
frescos he 
rich qualities of co 
the elusive spiritual beauty of works 
is November Woods, with its truly 
somber sensitivity to the profounder 
h lintagel, with its glam 
atmos 
has 
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moods ot Nature, or 
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His outstanding reputation as a conductor 
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LOWELL MASON—SOME TEACHING PEc 


By William | 


“A sound which continues as long as four 
quarters is called a Whole Sound; (Semi 
breve).” “A sound which continues as long 
as two quarters, is called a Halt Sound, or 
imply a Half (Minim).” Quarters, eighths, 
similarly introduced 
Then follows an illustration, a pyra 
whole note, other 
four lines below. 
tone, or semitone, 
measurement, instead of 
employed in 


and sixteenths are 
named 
mid topped by a notes 1 


whol value in 
Tone 
terms of 


and 
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advises number 
“Interval” 
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By Grace 


spot; the 
carried out in 


striking 


f old Bohemia are 


COURIER 


By Leigh Henry 


among foreign vistas; but 
repudiates nostalgia and 
the pathos of the Celtic twilight. He is an 
adventurer in strange places, high-hearted, 
true to his name. One discerns this in such 
songs as The West Country. One perceives 
it even more in his symphonic works. With 
the Wild Geese is a tonal memorial, or more 
rightly, celebration, of the heroic exiles who 
followed the Jacobite monarchs of Britain 
into banishment. It sings their forlorn hope 
hopefully ; and recent years in Ireland have 
justified this faith, though Ireland’s freedom 
has come by other ways 

It is great-hearted music, moving 
with bravery and joy in living, 
and undauntable, yet invested with 
thing of that mystic sense of spaces and 
subtle feeling for “the inanimate moods of 
place” of which Hergesheimer has written. 
In Harty’s Irish Symphony this Celtic qual 
ven more pronouncedly Chis 
of the Emerald Isle, full 
illumined by that “light 
land or which in 
legends, Red 
alike. 


a spiritual exile 
his robust nature 


along 
energeti 


some 


ity emerges ¢ 
redolent 
enchantment, 


is musi 
of its 
that 
vests 
Branch ¢ 
strong, 


never was on sea” 
Celt 


ycle, 


such as the 
morous and 
well-knit stuff, it approximates 
more to the literary idiom of than to 
that of Yeats. It has the warm blood of a 
living Ireland contemplating its traditions to 
animate it. It retrospective re 
erets. It is the Ireland moving 
forward, with 
toric grandeur, 


ancient 
heroi 


yng 


transcends 

nusic of an 
realisation of its his 
future illumined 


strong 
towards a 
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With major diatonic scale as a starter, 
there is intermediate or chro 
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two firmly Now 
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“Sing one, several times 
make 
the intermediate semitone 
then the whole tones, 
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pitch of the scmitones, if they are previously 
instrument.” 
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between. 
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and 
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Sing 
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greatly 
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vating the lower of the two whole 
upper ; and it is written on 
and is known by the 
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two whole 
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July 11, 1931 
an Eastern Ballet, apart 
from its interest as richly 
lesigned orchestration, is 
imbued with the imagery 
of the East. Seemingly the 
Celt is always innerly conscious of his rela- 
tion to the Orient whence his forefathers 
emerged to spread their branches throughout 
Europe, to animate the Middle Ages with 
their chivalrous legends and _ picturesque 
symbols, their florescent, Orient-suggesting 
decoration, in verbal image, and in such illu 
minations as those on the pages of the fa- 
mous mediaeval manuscript Book of Kells. 
The mysticism with which the Celt links 
the Orient to the Occident informs the work 
by which Harty is best known in America. 
This is the impressive setting for chorus 
and orchestra, of Walt Whitman’s The Mys- 
tic Trumpeter. An appropriate association 
of two robust visionaries, to which Harty’s 
visit to Whitman’s native land gives point. 
One hopes that Sir Hamilton Harty’s 
\merican visit will provide an opportunity 
for the hearing of some of these works in 
the States. They should provide a fresh 
side-light on music from the United King- 
dom. Of his success as a conductor one can 
have no misgivings. He is a master whose 
powers go into his musical work always and 
are not dispersed on external public effect. 
\s a personality America’s musical life this 
season will be enriched by a vital energy, a 
fine sensitive and a picturesque humor, which 
knows no cynicism, but has the full-throated 
merriment of a perpetual boy. Alongside 
such traits, for those who come into more 
intimate touch with him, Harty has a deep 
fund of human insight and sympathy, which 
characterizes all his personal relationships. 
He is loyal to the core, steadfast in his be- 
liefs, broad in his interests. He is of the 
heroic, yet never ponderous mould of the 
breed of Cuchullain and Conary Mor, Fingal 
and Usheen. Endowed with such qualities, 
he brings to America a new _ inspiration 
which the original Irish stock of many 
Americans will welcome, and which will be 
appreciated by musical America as a whole. 


ULIARITIES 


Major 


open 
LD) key 


chords as “more clear, shrill and 
is mentioned as “the key of two 
arps,’ instead of with two-sharp signature 
3-4 and 7-8 are the semitone places in 
“the natural but there is another 
scale, not natural but artificial, in which the 
semitones are differently placed.” 

“This scale is called the Minor Scale, or 
Mode (by the Germans moll, soft), because 
it moves on more softly and gently than the 
other which we have hitherto practiced, and 
which is called the Major Scale or Mode 
(by the Germans dur, hard).” 

“The minor scale has, in ascending, a flat- 
ted third; in descending, a flatted seventh, 
sixth, and third.” The harmonic scale, as 
| three distinct minor forms, 
seems not to be recognized. 

“Every minor scale has the same signatuie 
as the major scale based on its third.” Thus, 
major and minor, in Mason’s teaching, are 
related more as a matter of signature than 
of tonal identity. 


) 
Positions 


l 


scale, 


1 
One ol scale 


of clefs are explained, but not 
their meaning in pitch significance. 

rhe Manual is arranged in three divisions, 
each treating of one subject: First division, 
Rhythm; Second division, Melody; Third 
division, Dynamics. Rhythm and melody are 
each presented in three courses: dynamics u: 
Parts I and II. 

\n Appendix: Classification of Voices. 

In the Manual are numerous rounds, and 
examples with words. 
used in olden days. In close proximity is 
the famous Roman Cathedral, erected in 
1860, patterned after one of the most famous 
Roman Cathedrals in Bohemia, and where 
Dvorak spent many an hour at the organ. 

In 1925, friends, in cooperation with the 
lowa Conservation Association, erected a 
Dvorak memorial at the place where he 
spent many happy days in composition. 

In Spillville the visitor meets men and 
women who knew the composer well during 
They direct you to the two- 
story brick house, with its pointed windows, 
where he lived; and to the tree that stands 
only a few feet from the memorial, on the 
bank of the Turkey River, the place he loved 
to frequent, and where, in the stillness of the 
woods, broken only by the murmuring 
tream, he found inspiration. 

In this secluded spot he wrote the Humor- 
esque, and pondered the ideas that took 
definite shape in the New World Symphony. 
It was his custom to stroll through street or 
woodland with pencil and paper that an in 
spirational moment would not be robbed of 
its musical thought, which might be awak- 
ened by the song of a bird, some beauty of 
nature or other episode that stirred his soul. 

These landmarks are beautiful memories 
of yesterday; the spot by the river has be- 
shrine, and the church claims the 
renowned Bohemian tone poet as its one- 
time organist. 


his residence. 


come a 





Juty TT, 19st 
HE spreading of the 
science of counter- 
point by the ancient 

Flemish school gave the 

Italians a means by which 

they could express their natural musical in- 

ventiveness, and it was not long before the 

Flemish teachers were supplanted by Italian 

masters. By the year 1500 there was a 

school of music in every large city of Italy. 


A CAPELLA ORCHESTRA 
of the Sixteenth Century. 

Giovanni Pier Luigi, more commonly 
known as Palestrina, set about to reform 
and renovate the church music. He put it 
upon a more solid basis and softened its 
severity and monotony by adding some or- 
namentation. Compose rs began to pour out 
vocal music of all sorts—songs of the peo- 
ple, church music, severe counterpoint style, 
but the most beautiful and interesting vocal 
music of this period were the Madrigals. 
These were short-nature poems of several 
verses, supposed to be sung by shepherds for 
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LETTER WRITTEN BY WERT, 
one of the most famous singing masters of 
the Sixteenth Century. He lived at the 
court of Mantova, where his life was a suc- 
cession of quarrels with the former chapel- 
master. After many hardships he finally 

left the court. 


PO fonda. 


and were set to delightful 
music of a style called ‘“Madrigalesque.” 
They were written in intricate polyphony 
for sometimes as many as ten voices. 
Singing, in that day, had already acquired 
an almost unbelievable excellency, promoted 
to a =e measure by the type of singer 
called a “musico,” later called a “virtuoso” 
or make soprano. These singers were not, 
as is commonly supposed, “falsettoists,” but 
were eunuchs whose voices, consequently, did 
not develop to be tenor or bass. Rather, 
they developed to a tremendous extension, 


their mistresses, 


7 ea. bosiea 
re 








FACSIMILE 


monly known under the Latin name, 


His vocal music is in the form of fugue s, the above example being for four woices. 
very difficult to decipher, a reason, perhaps, why his 
The large volume from which this page is photographed is to be 
Milan. 


were written on only one staff, and are 
name is almost unknown. 
found in the San Ambrosia Library, 
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Fulton Still 


CHAPTER Il 
Singing Before the Invention of Opera 


[/n the first chapter of this interesting series of articles, which appeared in last week's 


issue of the MusicaL Courter, the author disc 
Chivalry. In the third chapter, 


to be published next week, Mrs. 


Ancient Schools and the Singers of 
Still will take up the In- 


ussed the 


vention of Opera and the Florentine School—The Editor.| 


and of a quality not unlike a woman’s voice, 
but richer, rounder and fuller. The beauty 
of the quality of their voices is said to have 
been indescribably moving, and artistically 
they had the advantage of having their edu- 


‘ ‘ 
_Meenare WAustria Duchess 4) Mantove 


THE GONZOGA F. 


Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries were prominent 


dukes of Mantova, who throughout the 
patrons of the musical arts. At their court 
carried on their 


cation beginning in boyhood, continuing un- 
interrupted by mutation of the voice. 

It is not known exactly when it became 
the custom for the church to cultivate this 
kind of singing, but it must have been at an 
early date for Palestrina’s music is com- 
posed largely for these voices, the range 
sometimes comprising nearly three octaves. 


CASTLE OF MANTOVA 


In the archive 
great singers of the 


that singing contests were held, in 
partook, rivalling each other in 


was here 


Although the early musico received his edu- 
cation under a chapel master and sang in 
the church, the finest of these singers were 
patronized by all the courts of Italy where 
they sang or taught singing. In the six- 
teenth century it was the custom for the 
Princes of Italy to take their patronage of 














MANUSCRIPT 
of the Flemish School of the fifteenth century. 
Pratensis, and in his day called “prince of musicians.” 


It was written by Josquin Desprez, com- 


They 


(Photo by E. Secco d’ Aragona.) 


AS IT 
»s of this old castle are to be found all the names and correspondence of the 
Fifteenth and Sixteenth Centuries. 
famous throughout Europe for the cultivation of the arts 


the arts and sciences very seriously, and the 
famous family of Gonzaga, Dukes of Man- 
tua, had set the example for the past century 
of keeping at the court the finest musicians 
and singers. It was not long before the 


1MILY, 


the greatest musicians and singers lived and 


artistic pursuits. 


court began to 
and in 1650 
held in the 


cavaliers and ladies of the 
take up singing as a pastime, 
serious singing matches were 
courts. As yet there was no opera nor 
music written for the single voice, still the 
singing matches comprised all manner of 
techn’cal difficulties. Not only the timbre 
and beauty of the voice was considered but 


APPEARS TODAY. 

The court of Mantova became 
particularly that of singing. It 
which the ladies and cavaliers of the court 
all graces of the art of singing. 


to modulate the tone, loudly or 
softly ; subdue, enlarge it; bind the notes in 
a sweet legato, ending it, perhaps, in a soft 
sigh. Sometimes the art consisted in sing 
ing long, neatly articulated runs; _ turns, 
leaps of the octave and various kinds of 
trills. All these vocal effects were sung 
with an appropriate expression of the face 
and gesture. An orchestra of viols, gravi- 
cembalo, the “liuti” or lutes of the sixteenth 
century, and various other forms of guitar 
accompanied the singers. The songs used 
were the madrigals and villanelles of the 
day, but the singers created the ornamenta- 
tion to suit their own pleasures, and in a 
manner suited to their own voice. 

The two greatest masters of the sixteenth 
century were Wert, at the Court of Mantua, 
and Luzzasco at Ferrara, both of whom 
lived miserable lives at the beck and call of 
their duke masters. They were ladened 
with all the composing, training of the musi 
cians and singers, and the managing of all 
theatrical enterprises of these courts, a posi 
tion, by no means enviable, in a day of 
petty intrigues and jealousies. The theatri 
cal performances were a kind of allegorical 
pageant, made up of dialogues with such 
characters as virtue, youth, passion, the sun, 
fire, etc. To relieve the dullness of these 
entertainments, shepherds and shepherdesses 
were introduced, who sang madrigals, some- 
times dancing and playing a musical instru- 
ment at the same time. 

Other forms of drama 
subjects called “mysteries.” These often had 
parts sung, and the “Conversion of St. 
Paul,” written in the middle of the sixteenth 
century, was supposed to have been entirely 
sung. Several comic plays had been given, 
in which the actors sang and acted, but 
their being no vocal music written for the 
single voice several voices had to represent 
each player, and they were not, for this 
reason, very convincing. It is strange that 
in this day no one was yet inspired to com- 


its capacity 


were of religious 


’ 
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pose an expressive mel- 
ody sung by the single 
voice accompanied by an 
instrument. 

It can be truly said that 
until almost the end of the sixteenth cen 
tury the voices were the instruments, unfold- 
ing fugues, harmonies and musical effects in 


PALESTRINA 
wrrectly kno 
, who 


reform 


more 
de Palestrina 


wn as Giovanni Pier Lui 
more than any othe 
musician to church music, lifting it 
out of the uninteresting Flemish counte 

point and making it more melodious and ex 

pressive. Palestrina wrote beautiful 
madrigals in five 


aid 


many 


fugue style for four, and 


SIX VOICES. 


sentiment 
interpretation. The 
were of a_ sublime 
the Madrigals 
of the drama, 
art of singing needed a new inspira 
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FACSIMILE SIGNATURE OF BENI 
DETTO PALLARICINO, 

for forty years chapel-master at the 
Vantova. He was one of the first 
vocal music in many voices for the 
(Photo by E. Secco D’ Aragona. ) 


true orchestral style. Personal 
never entered into the 
choruses of Pa.estrina 
spiritual beauty, and some of 
of Orazio Vecchi have 


but the 


a sense 


ourt of 
to writ 


} 1, 
chaurcn, 


life and beauty. The 
fermentation of that awakening was already 
at work when there should be conceived a 
completely new idea of musical 
the melodrama. 
(To be cé 


tion to give it young 


expre ssion 


niinued in next 7 k’s issue) 
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DISTINGUISHED MUSICIANS AND EDUCATORS AWARDED HONORARY DEGREES BY CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


At the Sixty-Fifth Commencement Concert and Exercises Held Recently at the Chicago Civic Opera House 


FULLERTON 
Department, State 
Cedar Falls, Ja., 
Vaster's Degree 


Teachers’ 


Chicago 


ued ym page o) 


showed her a well trained and excep 
gifted pianist who should be heard 
the futu For a student of thir 
veraldine oO showed extraordinary 
Liszt Hun 
l‘antasie. Jerome Siegan, has a bril 
areer ahead of him. He has the tech 
ical qualifi and per 

His interpretation of th« 

the Rubinstein D minor 

highly praiseworthy won 

tic approval of the audience 

has every reason to feel proud 
of whom she 
concert and with 


and pianistic ability in the 
itions 
and 


ive fine students, some 
bring out in 
season 

vable feature of the pro 
inging of the opera ensemble 
jaroness Von Turk-Rohn 
students, from the 


j 
bt yorce 


next 


class of 
and opera 
and closed the pro 
Ball, Harris, Schu 
greatly pleased the lis 
1 


teacher 

opened 
umbers by 
encores after each 
class 
Rudin, 
Aida 


Ross, who 


I Baroness’ voice 
ram—Frederick 

ne voice the Celeste 
Aida; Blanche 
interpretation of the Bird 
Don Frazier, whose 

ng of the Credo from Otello 
baritone of no mean ability; 
nor, who displayed a beautiful 
ised with fine artistry im 
m Lakme, Sophie 
with rich tone the solo part 
All are highly 


Baroness’s fine 


1 
al 


(omnipotence 


! ne 


sang 
suttert 
d the Cavatina from 
of Sheba, are pupils of 
work was ost ef 
department 


Cutler, wl 


was repre 


played the 
nt of the G major concerto ot 
and David Moll, of the faculty, 
1 the B minor concerto by Sho- 


other member of the violin 


CLARENCE BURG, 

kine Arts, Oklahoma City 
Oklahoma City, Okla., 
Master's De gree 


Dean, College of 
University, 


Honorary 


department. Anne Tepper, a pupil of Karl 
Reckzeh, played the first movement of the 
Grieg Concerto very well. 

\ symphony orchestra under the direc 
tion of Karl Reckzeh gave the soloists able 
support. 

After a brief address by George L. Schein, 
Dean Louis Victor Saar conferred the hon- 
orary degree of Doctor of Music upon Mois- 
Boguslawski, prominent pianist and 
teacher; the Master of Music degree upon 
Baroness Olga Von Turk-Rohn, and Bache- 
lor of Music upon Sholom Ahrony, followed 
by degrees and diplomas to the graduating 
class 


saye 


RupotpH GANZ OpeENS CHICAGO MUSICAL 
CoLLEGE SUMMER RecitaL SERIES 

Notwithstanding the torrid wave that sent 
thousands daily to the beaches, the Punch 
and Judy Theater was practically packed 
when Rudolph Ganz opened the Chicago 
Musical College’s summer recital series on 
June 30. Ganz, who is justly looked upon 
as one of the foremost pianists of the day, 
rewarded his followers by playing his well 
built program in such manner as to hold 
concentrated attention. Ganz belongs to the 
aristocrats of the piano, and his playing of 
a group by Chopin and one of his own com 
positions revealed the artist in the best 
of the word. A brainy pianist, his in 
terpretations are always interesting and well 
thought out, and though when reviewing the 
playing of such an artist one need lay but 
little stress on technic, it seems permissible 
to mention that the students present at the 
recital heard not only a poet but also a mas 
ter technician. 

In his own compositions Mr. Ganz made 
a double hit, as not only did he play his 
own works beautifully, but the compositions 
themselves won the full approval of his 
audience \ modern, in many ways, Ganz 
still believes, as proven by his many _ har- 
monious compositions, that good music must 
be melodious. His Etude Caprice, In May, 
Pensive Spinner and Scherzino are happy 
additions to the piano literature, and stu- 
dents as well as professionals would do well 
to peruse the four charming and well writ 
ten compositions 

The program was concluded with a group 
f Liszt, of which the Forgotten Waltz was 
in the Ganz edition 

The first recital of the 


sense 


Chicago Musical 


MRS. LURA 
Teacher of Piano, University 
Music, Lincoln, Neb., 
Honorary Master's Degree. 


SCHULER SMITH, 
School of 


College summer series was so auspicious as 

to assure a large attendance during the bal 

ance of the recitals 

Mme. HerMAN Devries’ LectTuRE- 
RECITALS 

The first of a series of informal lec 
ture-recitals arranged by Mme. Herman 
Devries in her studios at the Congress Hotel 
was given on June 24, before an audience 
of musical connoisseurs and critics. The pro- 
gram was successfully interpreted by repre 
sentative exponents of Mme. Devries’ au 
thoritative and valuable instruction. It is 
not news to the informed that Mme. Devries 
is a program-builder par excellence, with the 
gift of discovering the intimate musical per 
sonality of each pupil and choosing the songs 
best suited to their talents and tempera 
ment, which is, no doubt, the secret of their 
success. The artist pupils selected by Mme. 
Devries to open the series were those best 
qualified to display the matured results of 
her work. Helen Freund, whose local career 
began with the Civic Opera Company and 
who is still associated with that organization ; 
Sara Anne McCabe, one of the city’s best 
known concert and radio singers; a trio, 
which has already sung in public with fa 
vorable result although but recently 
launched, composed of Helen Brundage, 
Helen Byrne and Sara Torgoff, with Vera 
Sahlroot at the piano, playing excellent ac- 
companiments, and the Devries duettists, 
Eleanor Lonek and Aida Weinhouse. Miss 
Freund sang the Mignon Polonaise and Miss 
McCabe the Estelle Liebling arrangement 
of the Strauss Blue Danube Waltz. Both 
are brilliant coloratura singers and both very 
warmly applauded. The ensemble singers 
were also much enjoyed. 

The day’s “guest” artist was B. Fred 
Wise, well known tenor, at present coaching 
with Herman Devries at the Chicago Musi 
cal College, who sang the Don Juan aria, 
I! mio Tesoro, the Manon Reve and Rach- 
maninoff’s Les Enfants 

Because of the continued heat these series 
will be temporarily discontinued to be re- 
sumed later in the season. 


First OF 


BusH Conservatory RECITAL 
3ush Conservatory presented two mem- 
bers of its faculty in recital, on June 30 
Grace Holverscheid, soprano, and Robert 
Quick, violinist. Miss Holverscheid, who 
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Dean, 








had the expert assistance of Edgar Nelson 
at the piano, sang songs by Joseph Marx, 
Frances Copthorne, Czerwonky, and Shaw 
in a manner which greatly pleased the audi 
tors. With the assistance of Robert Sanders 
at the piano, Mr. Quick skillfully played the 
Bruch G minor concerto and numbers by 
Pugnani-Kreisler, Boulanger and Kreisler. 

MUSICAL ACTIVITIES 

Marie Healy, soprano, artist pupil of 
Frantz Proschowski, is making a recital 
tour in the New England States before go- 
ing on vacation with her parents in New 
Hampshire. 

Joel Lay, baritone, has fulfilled twenty- 
nine music club dates during the past sea- 
son in addition to his regular radio appear- 
ances over the NBC. Chauncey Parsons, 
tenor, will be soloist at the St. Cloud Music 
Festival, St. Cloud, Minn., on July 17. 
soth Mr. Lay and Mr. Parsons are pupils 
of Mr. Proschowski. 

Betty Ann Ortt, eight year old pupil of 
Anna Lee Webb, performed the Accolay 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Berlin Replaces Opera by 
Cheaper Operetta Productions 


Johann Strauss at the State Opera—The State Academy Pro- 
duces Schénberg’s Gurrelieder—Students’ Congress 
Presents Novelties—-A Bach Program by 
Well Known Pedagogues 


BerLin.—Operetta where opera once flour- 
ished is a striking comment on the expense 
of grand opera production. Johann Strauss, 
Offenbach and even Millécker have been 
raised to the rank of classical composers ; 
for our opera houses are more and more 
afraid of novelties and works on a large 
scale. 

Johann Strauss’ The Gipsy Baron has been 
given a sumptuous and musically finished 
production at the State Opera. Erich Klei- 
ber’s conducting of the score was imbued 
with that unmistakable Viennese spirit which 
has so far remained a musical privilege of 
the Viennese people. The cast contained 
some of the best known names in Berlin 
opera. Vera Schwarz excelled particularly 
as the gipsy girl Saffi, and Marcel Wittrisch, 
the Zigeunerbaron, her partner, was hardly 
less brilliant. Zsupar, the wealthy and fat 
Hungarian pig farmer was given by Wald- 
emar Henke with boisterous humor. Tilly 
de Garmo, Margarethe Arndt-Ober, Dom- 

graf-Fasbaender, and Leopold Hainisch were 
the other principal members of the excellent 
ensemble. 

SCHONBERG’S GURRELIEDER 

The State Academy of Music (the Hoch- 
schule, as it is popularly called) is winding 
up the school year by presenting to the pub- 
lic the results of its educational work. Dur- 
ing several weeks all of the more advanced 
classes are heard in public rehearsals, and 
every department of the school has its turn. 
Several of the most remarkable concerts 
may be mentioned here. Arnold Schénberg’s 
Gurrelieder, one of the most difficult and 
ambitious works of the entire choral and 
orchestral literature, is hardly ever per- 
formed, on account of its excessive demands. 
In the more than twenty years of its exist- 
ence the Gurrelieder score has been heard 
only once in Berlin, nearly ten years ago, 
and is practically unknown to the Berlin 
public. It was a courageous undertaking 
for the Hochschule to venture a performance 
of this work, but it is the happy possessor of 
no less than three orchestras and a large 
chorus, and could thus afford the luxury of 
six hundred singers and players and unlim- 
ited number of rehearsals. 

Professor Franz Schreker, director of the 
Hochschule, was in charge of the prepara- 
tion and of the performance, conducting the 
immensely difficult score with great skill 
and considerable effect. The work itself is 
rather unequal. The whole first part, Wag- 
nerian in manner and sound, is not very en- 
tertaining and borders occasionally on the 
tiresome. In the second half, written con- 
siderabiy tater, Schonberg has found his in- 
dividual style, and in fact several episodes 
here number among the best ever done by 
Schénberg and by far surpass in musical 
quality whatever the composer has done in 
recent years. 

Another remarkable performance of the 
Hochschule was Bruckner’s eighth sym- 
phony, played with astonishing precision ‘and 
beauty of sound by the students’ orchestra. 
Professor Walter Gmeindl was recognized 
on this occasion as a conductor of extraor- 
dinary capacities, an educator of first rank 
and a musician of considerable artistic re- 
sources. The opera department of the Hoch- 
schule brought out a very creditable per- 
formance of Wagner’s Flying Dutchman, 
conducted by Professor Striifer, with solo- 


ists, chorus, and orchestra taken from the 
pupils’ ranks exclusively. 
StupeNnts’ CONGRESS PRESENTS NOVELTIES 
A congress of students of the German 
Academies of Music, held in Berlin, had as 
its public finale a hearing of students’ com- 
positions in the Hochschule. ‘hese compo- 
sitions, representing the most promising 
works from the various cities, may be briefly 
mentioned here, as some of their composers 
may, perhaps, in a few years become known. 
Elizabeth Albrecht, from the Berlin Hoch- 
schule, contributed a scholarly written Intro- 
duction, passacaglia and fugue. Karl Hdller 
from Munich, Joseph Haas pupil, had great 
success recently at the Bremen festival and 
proved his remarkable talent again by a 
piano quartet. Trude Rittmann from Co- 
logne, a pupil of Philipp Jarnach, brought 
her little suite for coloratura soprano and 
chamber orchestra. Erich Ade from Stutt- 
gart and the Hindemith pupil Harald Geuz- 
mer were the remaining participants. 
Mayer-Maur Pupits 1n RECITAL 


Professor Moritz Mayer-Mahr, one of the 
best-known teachers of Berlin, presented his 
most advanced pupils in a recital. Among 
these a young American pianist, Marguerite 
Maher-Langer excelled in a Scriabin sonata. 
Also already well known in the musical 
world is Rosa Etkin from Warsaw, a bril- 
liant and impulsive player of extraordinary 
gifts. Herta Albrecht played for the first 
time in Berlin the Belgian composer Josef 
Jongen’s op. 16, a set of refined preludes in 
impressionistic manner. Thora Bratt, Bro- 
nia Cassel and Ole Willumsen also distin- 
guished themselves. 

Music INSTITUTE FOR ForREIGNERS GIVES 

Bacu CONCERT 

A prelude to the second season of the Ber- 
lin Music Institute for Foreigners was heard 
in Potsdam. Edwin Fischer, Wilhelm 
Kempft, Max von Schillings, and Georg Ku- 
lenkampff, who will conduct various classes 
in the Marworpalais in Potsdam, the former 
residence of the German ex-crown prince, 
combined their forces in a Bach program. 
It was a most enjoyable affair, taking place 
in the old Potsdam Schauspielhaus, the thea- 
ter built by Frederick the Great, renowned 
for its fine architecture and admirable acous- 
tic qualities. Max von Schillings conducted 
the excellent chamber orchestra, performing 
the suite in D major with the famous air. 
Edwin Fischer and Wilhelm Kempff played 
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the concertos for two pianos in C minor and 
in C major with masterly finish, and: Kulen- 
kampff played the violin concerto in E major 
with a beautiful tone. 

The Bruno Kittl chorus, one of the best 
trained choral bodies of Berlin, heard gen- 
erally in concerts given by other conductors, 
was lately conducted by its founder and 
trainer, Bruno Kittl A remarkable per- 
formance of Brahms’ German Requiem 
showed the capacities of the chorus and its 
conductor in the best light. The vocal solos 
were excellently rendered by Adelheid Arm- 
hold and Hermann Schey. 

Huco Lr&IcHTENTRITT. 


A Coloratura Soprano 


Springs to Fame 


Lonpon.—Opera companies fight shy of 
presenting Mozart's lovely opera, The Magic 
Flute, chiefly because a really good Queen 
of the Night is hard to find. But the Royal 
Opera Syndicate certainly made a find when 
they gave the part to the young Scottish 
soprano, Noél Eadie, in their brilliant revival 
this summer at Covent Garden. 

To Noél Eadie, therefore, goes the distinc- 
tion of participating in the first operatic 
broadcast to America, when the first per- 
formance of The Magic Flute was relayed 
from Covent Garden over the Columbia net- 
work, American listeners thus had the op- 
portunity of hearing her brilliant singing of 
the exceedingly difficult arias of the Queen 
of the Night. Her high F in alt rang out, 
not a frightened squeak as one has heard it 
so often in the past, but a clear ringing note. 
Critics were unanimous in their praise, and 
a typical example is the comment of the 
Daily Express reviewer: “Mme. Noél Eadie, 
who had to let off vocal pyrotechnics in 
highly undramatic circumstances, did so with 
complete success. Her topmost register is 
her best, and difficulties seemed to mean 
nothing to her.” 

Following upon her success, which she re- 
peated at later performances of the Mozart 
opera, Noél Eadie appeared as Gilda in Rigo- 
letto on the important occasion on which 
Beniamino Gigli sang the part of the Duke 
for the first time in London. The famous 
tenor showed his appreciation of her art by 
generously focussing on her the spontaneous 
burst of applause at the close of his duet 
with Gilda in the second act; and again at 
the fall of each curtain she received warm 
congratulations on both sides of the foot- 
lights. The tale of this new singer with the 
lovely fresh, clear and pure, yet powerful 
voice was on every tongue that chatted in 


NOEL EADIE 
the foyers between the acts, and next day the 
press echoed her praises on all sides. 

Mme. Eadie has sung Gilda in every per- 
formance of Rigoletto this season in London. 
Other roles in her repertoire include Rosina 
in The Barber of Seville, Sophie in Der 
Rosenkavalier, Liu in Turandot, and Mimi 
in La Bohéme. She has sung in Le 
Coq d’Or. This is a singer whose voice, 
looks and personality will carry her far on 
the road to fame where she has already be 
gun to tread. 
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FLOWERS, PERFUMES, JEWELRY 
FASCINATE LA ARGENTINA, BuT- 


Celebrated Spanish Artist Lives in the Dreams of New Dance 
Creations, Original Costumes, and Expressing Her 
Thoughts in Motion—Longs for Theatre of Her 
Own—Happy Over London Debut 


Only a few blocks up the hill the 
hurrying, honking bedlam of the Place de 
l’Etoile. But in this little street of the Quar- 
tier des Ternes a provincial quiet reigned. 
With Venetian blinds drawn against the 
midsummer sun, the houses slumbered. An 
rag-picker’s cart jolted over the pave- 
ment, the lean mare in a walking doze, the 
driver swaying drowsily on his seat. Even 
the little bells that so vainly proclaimed his 
coming were half-asleep . 
One the silent gray apartment houses 
was my goal—but which one? I scan the 
numbers. Here it is! Into the cool dark- 
ness of the hallway | plunge 
But not so fast. Out of the gloom emerges 
a presence, wearing the uniform of hauteur 
and gold braid which proclaimed him of that 
mighty ruling class of France—the concierg< 
I falter my He appears molli- 
fied 
“Mme 
gauche.” 
rhe little 
redolent 
where—on mantle, 
boned baskets them, vases 
filled to profusio1 All fragrant reminders 
of Mme. Argentina’s recent triumph at the 
Chéatre des Champs the other even 
ing 
Phrough the 
ings of the windows, 
danced over the large 
fills one 
corner a grand piano, 
While I waited, 


Curiosity prompted me to ask if she cared 
for perfumes, usually a twin weakness 
that goes with jewels. 
x I am very fond of 
own combination—a 


Paris 
too, 


This 
Le 


Yes, 


perfumes. 


is my mixture of 


old 


yusINess. 
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Ely sees, 


plum-colored damask hang 
the filtering sunlight 
blue Persian rug. A 
of the room. In a 
open 
a canine with despondent 
tail came from its corner to smff my 
standing. Seemingly satisfied, it returned to 
s cushion at the foot of the divan. 
And now a soft step outside—the 
and | am looking into 
Argentina 
wearing d pajama 
dark coloring the 
warm yellow tint, with jacket 
orchard green 


bookcas¢ side 


social 
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are parted, the lus 
trous eyes ol 
She suit that 
pajamas of a 
of deeper tone 
On her feet 
of dull leather 
hair is parted in Madon 
She and immedi 
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her recent London debut 
of one performance 
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very ver 
instead 
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that 
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mdon appearance she 
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conquest of the capitals 
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weakness, she contessec 


She showed a Mirack 
like it.” 
Conversation with La 
a choice of French or Spanish, 
lish she gives a puzzled ear. 
“Ma foi,” protests, “you 
words one and pronounce 
another. It is most confusing,” 
Yes, of course, assured 
returning to America next season, 


‘ ; and Nuit d’Oublic I am glad you 
jeweler had named - 
black 
her prized possessions 


given her | 


famous 


bro gold) and 


\rgentina may be 


are a but to Eng- 


vy King Alfor SO, 
cut earrings ¢ intr 


ful steel ’ 
l long, the gift 


aut 
write 


them 


she your 


ne of . 5 
et ree inche way quite 
Isabella ; 
hovered me, she was 


and would 


indefinable fragrance she 
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COURIER 


bring with her several new dances, for which 
she now busy designing costumes. She 
already has a _ repertory of forty-seven 
dances, each with its particular costume. 

Her method in creating new dances 
readily analyzed. 

“First, I play the music over and over 
until its rhythm has sunk into my conscious- 
ness. Then I wait—tiens, just like a radio 
receiving station. Sometimes I may wait 
quite a little while before I get the connec- 
tion. But it invariably comes and I see the 
dance as I shall perform it, and the color of 
the costumes—everything. Voila! the dance 
is created and I haven't as yet danced a step.’ 

“Shall I ever dance to other than Spanish 
music ! The sleek head shook a fervent 
denial. 

“No, I 
and that 


18 


she 


to the music in 
It was always 


me, 
So. 


must dance 


is Spanish. 


ARGENTINA 


, of - h her only 


American per 


performance 


took plac é 
les, Cal 


When I was a child, my father, who was a 
professional ballet dancer, trained me in the 
Italian traditions. When I was nine, I was 
first ballerina in the Royal Opera House in 
Madrid. But I was not happy in my work. 
I could not put my heart into those meaning- 
less pirouettes a la seconde, échappés, brisés, 
entrechats of the stilted ballet. There was 
a primitive instinct in me that danced to a 
Semitic, not to an Aryan rhythm. 
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“When I was old enough to break away 
for myself, I left the opera and gave myself 
solely to the dances of my country. And 
what a wealth of material 1 found! You 
know, there are forty-nine provinces in 
Spain, and each has its distinctive dance. 
There is the fandango of the gypsy caves of 
Granada, the jota of Aragon, the malaguefia 
of Andalusia, to mention only a few of the 
best known. Each embodies, as you might 
say, the spiritual essence of its people. For 
instance, the dances of the northern prov- 
inces differ from those of the south. Those 
of Galicia and Castile are rugged like the 
people, who, in turn, are influenced by that 
bleak and wild country. In the south, we 
have more of the Oriental lure and warmth. 

“Have you ever been to Spain?” she ques- 
tioned. “To the Alhambra? No? What a 
pity! But perhaps some day you will go. 
It will help you to understand the influence 
which the Moors have had on the Spanish 
dance. I mean the converging of all move- 
ment to a common center. In the Oriental 
conception of design the capital S was the 
emblem of all plastic and rhythmic beauty. 
You will find this elaborated in the orna- 
mental traceries of the Alhambra. The 
Moorish artist knew the beauty of interlaced 
curves. And in the Spanish dance, this feel- 
ing for the curve is followed. The body re- 
mains mostly within a given circle, while 
its movements ondulate to an inner rhythm, 
the arms curve, the knees bend, the back 
hollows. 

“Of course, the Spaniards have re-created 
to some extent the outward forms, but the 
primitive stamp of the Orient remains. 

‘My ambition is to have my own theatre 
of the dance. It was with this in mind that 
| formed my Ballets Espagnoles. Someday 
[ hope to take my troupe to America. Then 
you will be able to see the entire ballet of 
such works as Albeniz’ Iberia from which 
Enrique Arbos has orchestrated the ballet 
A Triana. Then there is De Falla’s El Amor 
Brujo, a part of which I give in my dance 
programs. 

3ut the expense!” she sighed. “It would 
take such a lot of money to transport all the 
troupe and the decors. What a pity that art 
has to be bothered with money !” 

And who will not echo the sentiment 

Argentina? ED: 


of 


Ziegler and Delza Direct Bach 
Work 


A large and enthusiastic audience 


crowded 
and halls of the Walden 
School, Ithaca, N. Y., to hear a_ recent 
performance of Bach’s Peasant Cantata 
given by the high school pupils of Walden. 
The chorus was entirely trained by Oscar 
Ziegler, and Elizabeth Delza took charge 
of the dancing and staging. The Walden 
School may pride itself upon having given 
to its students an opportunity for becoming 
familiar with this Bach work under the 
leadership of two such able directors. 


the auditorium 


Ziegler Resumes Summer Master 


Class 
Oscar Ziegler, director of 
partment of Ithaca College, Ithaca, N. . 
resumed teaching with the opening of the 
summer term. Mr. Ziegler has rented a farm 
in the vicinity of Ithaca, where he will re 
side for the summer. 
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Gertrude Wieder Prepares for 
Next Season 


Gertrude Wieder, contralto, who returned 
recently from Europe, where she made suc- 
cessful concert appearances in Berlin, Lon- 
don, Vienna and The Hague, will be heard 
more extensively in New York and through- 


out this country next season, under the 

management of Annie Friedberg. 
Everywhere abroad Mme. Wieder met 

with the warmest praise of the critics. For 


instance, the London Daily Telegraph of 
May 5 commented in part: “About the un- 
common beauty and power of her voice there 
is no question. It possesses warmth and 
richness to an exceptional degree.” 

The Star of the same city referred to her 
“exceptionally powerful voice of unusual 
beauty and richness of tone.” The distin- 
guished Dutch critic, A. d. W., of the 
Nieuwe Courant (Amsterdam) went so far 
as to say that Mme. Wieder had “a won- 
derful voice, a great technic, combined with 
an inherent musical instinct.’ 


‘htine City’s Steel | Pier ‘inte 


Season Opens 


The Steel Pier Grand Opera Company, 
Jules Falk, director, opened its third season 
of opera in English at the Ste@ Pier, At- 
lantic City, June 21. Carmen was the initial 
offering with Berta Levina in the title role. 
Caroline Andrews was Micaela, Judson 
House, Don Jose and Henri Scott the Tore- 
ador. Amund Sjovik was captain of the 
dragoons. The vocal ensemble was made 
up of members of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. Earl Fox, pianist, provid- 
ed the accompaniments. This admirable as- 
sembly of artists presented the Bizet work 
in notable style, giving a performance color- 
ful and of much dramatic as well as musical 
interest. There was a numerous and ap- 
plausive audience. This presentation took 
place in the afternoon. In the evening the 
principals appeared in an operatic concert. 

The —— Sunday brought Balfe’s The 
Bohemian Girl and a concert by the Elks 
“Famous Forty” Chorus and the Elks Con- 
cert Band of Pottsville, Pa. The cast of 
the opera included Hazel Huntington, so- 
prano; Lydia van Gilder, contralto; Joseph 
Wetzel, tenor; Mostyn Thomas, baritone; 
and Francis Tyler, bass. Corinne Wolersen 
was at the piano. The romantic and tuneful 
story of the Gypsy maiden was received with 
enthusiasm. The characters were without 
exception well cast and a fine performance 
was the result. The Elks chorus offered 
numbers by Zimmerman, Speaks, Handel 
and Romberg, the band played Tschaikow- 
sky’s Marche Slave and American Patrol by 
3ailey. Soloists were Tom Doyle, tenor, 





who sang a Gounod excerpt and Annie Lau- 


GERTRUDE WIEDER 














Dr. Fritz Brush, of the Allgemeine Musik- 


zeitung, on April 17 wrote that she dis- 
played “A genuine, warm, colorful, brilliant 
alto, whose range, strength and emotion are 


great enough for all tests of lieder and aria 
purposes.” 

“Extraordinarily large, beautiful alto 
voice, which showed careful cultivation, 
finely polished handling, and good interpre- 


tation,” was the opinion of the Vienna 
Tageszeitung of April 20. And the Het 
Vaterland of The Hague, under date of 


April 16, said she had “A voice of beautiful 
texture and purity together with rich timbre 
-perfect technic—masterful performance 
audience showed great enthusiasm—a pure 

joy to the ear. 

Mme. Wieder has been invited to return to 
all of these places next season. She will 
remain in New York most of the summer, 
studying German lieder and the contralto 
roles of the standard Italian operas, and also 
the principal oratorios. Mme. Wieder’s plans 
for the autumn and winter months will be 
announced later. 





rie, and Elizabeth Meikrantz, soprano, who 
contributed Johann Strauss’ Blue Danube. 
Lee Berger was at the piano. As at the 
opening event, there was a large crowd and 
hearty applause. 


Esther Dale to Have Busy Season 

Esther Dale’s 1931-32 
most interesting one. She will tour with the 
Liebeslieder Ensemble during October and 
the latter half of February, as well as the 
entire month of March. She will also appear 
with many importé unt choral organizations 
and in a number of solo recitals. Miss Dale 
will appear as guest artist with the Orpheus 
Club of Cincinnati on December 3, and also 
with the Tuesday Musical Club of Detroit, 
Mich., and will give a special concert for 
the Maryland School for the blind at Over- 
lea, Md., on December 6. 


season will be a 


The W atetdiiien Sail 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Witherspoon sailed 
for Europe on July 6 on the Europa. 
Mr. Witherspoon, who is vice-president in 


charge of the artistic side of the Chicago 
Civic Opera, has just been made chairman 
of the Music Committee of the World's Fair. 
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MARION TALLEY TO STAGE A COME-BACK? 


Youthful Soprano Denies That Her July 13 Radio Appearance Means an Eventual Return 
to the Opera and Concert Fields, But There’s a Twinkle in Her Eye When She Says 
It—Has Been Constantly Studying, and She Admits She Will Not Live on 
the Farm—Insists Her Plans Are Not Determined 


Will Marion Talley come back? Since doned plans for the present. [I am thinking covering over the top. When we get on the 
the young coloratura soprano’s retirement of buying a house in the city of Colby itself. train, we take them out. 
from music two years ago, this question has It is a charming place and the people are “Today,” she continued, “we had a letter 
cropped up every once in a while. And equally delightful. from papa, complaining about the heat in 
now, having consented to break her vocal “New Yorkers think a person living out Kansas City. 
silence and sing over the Packard Motor there doesn’t know what is going on. They “And when he complains,” added Florence, 
Hour on July 13, tongues are buzzing again. still have their newspapers and radio. To “it must be hot there. He ended by saying 

When Miss Talley announced her retire- move to Colby would not mean to check that when we come home we will have to 
ment to a newly acquired Kansas farm, this one’s brains in New York. Not at all. We buy some electric fans and keep them go- 
representative of the Musicat Courier pre- have a real nice home now in Kansas City, ing all the time, with four people in the 
dicted that after a time she would stage a where papa stays. It has a darling front house.” 
come-back And this impression was con and back porch and | planted flowers all 3ut with the comfortable home in Kansas 
veyed even to Miss Talley, who shook her over them. What fun it was! Papa has City and the farm in Colby, Kans., 440 
curls and said: “Never!” She was going to the fever now. His interest was tickled miles apart, Marion Talley still considers 
be a farmer, she insisted. The glamour of when he saw me use the rubber bulb to wa-_ either buying a house in New York or rent- 
the foot-lights would not be missed, nor the ter them for the first time. He asked to be ing an apartment. 

plause of her many audiences. Money shown it and thought it so much of a lark “My music is here, and my furniture— 


did not count, for in the short span of her 
career she had piled up a neat little fortune 
on which the Talley family could live com 
fortably the rest of their days. Successes 
such as she had had before, she could do 
without She was so constituted, she 
claimed, that she could adjust herself to 
any change Knowing Miss Talley as the 
writer does, this is largely true, but just 
the same her love of music and interest in 
it still kindles. So much so that she has 
been studying ever since she sang her last 


concert. When she is in New York, she has 


a daily lesson. She is always vocally in trim. 
That is why it was not hard for her to make 
up her mind to fulfill the July 13 broadcast 
date 
George ng her manager, wired 

in Kans: if proposing the date 

haps her mood was changeable that } 
Anyway, she accepted. While talking about 
it with the writer, Miss Tallev laughed when 
she commented: “It’s the 13th, you know. 
Maybe I am the only one who isn’t super 


uning back after that?” 

| an certain what my plans will be 
she replied, with just the trace of an amused 
smile She is, thought the writer, but shx 
is not ready to announce.it yet. Miss Tal MARION TALLEY, 
ley _ rrupted 2 ie down on the Kansas farm, where she refuses to settle permanently. The photograph in the 

“I've had all kinds of offers, but IT am center, above, shows the young singer shortly before she retired; she is slimmer now. 
enjoving myself too much I love travel . 
and we have done considerable—without my 
having to sing. I should be at the farm at 
Colby right now It is harvest time, but 


that he has kept them well watered while all in storage. It is expensive. Mother 
we were in New York. He wanted to keep loves house-keeping. She can make a home 
we're here.” the birds, too, but we were afraid. If he anywhere as long as the family are together. 

: . went away, who would take care of them? I may locate in New York, but I hate set- 

“Have you settled down there I mean So here they are with us, as chirpy and gay _ tling down in any one place. I like to pick 
have you built as ever. You remember we brought them up and go when I[ feel like it.” 

“Oh, no,” both girls — at once from Hamburg six years ago and they go Her uncertainty as to her plans makes one 
“You see we had planned to, but our friends everywhere with us One would never almost declare without hesitation that Miss 
convinced us that it would be a long dis suspect, though, there were birds in our lug- Talley will soon return either to the concert 
tance away from everything, so we aban gage. sini fit in two hat boxes with a light or operatic field. If not next season, well 


Saty TT,. TFSI 


then, the one following. She has been study- 
ing right along. Her voice is in excellent 
condition. Interest in her is still high; so 
much so, in fact, that if she were to stage 
a come-back, not a little excitement would 
exist. And then there is that mischievous 
look in Talley’s eyes when the subject is 
mentioned. Perhaps she has had enough 
vacation. She admits she loves to sing. And 
so resuming her public career would be just 
as easy for her as it was to discontinue. It 
is her gift of adjustment. 

In things musical, the Talley family, 
mother, Marion and Florence, are well post- 
ed. The sister attends to all business de- 
tails, while Papa Talley remains at his own 
business in Kansas City. They know the 
current successes of other artists. Marion 
Talley was particularly pleased over Rosa 
Ponselle’s hold on the London public. 
Equally happy, too, was she over Geraldine 
Farrar’s excellent broadcast recently for the 
Packard Hour. 

According to Mother Talley, “Marion was 
so excited, she sat in front of the radio for 
fully an hour before the scheduled time. 
‘Only twenty minutes more, mama,’ she 
whispered. ‘Five, three, and now, mama, 
please don’t breathe a word.’ ” 


For with all her public experience, Marion 
Talley at times is very much of the girl. 
She jooks younger and slimmer than ever. 
But then she hates fat and walks all the 
time to keep in trim. The girls take mother 
along everywhere, and when she demurs and 
says she is not as young as she used to be, 
they say, “Mama, why you are not old. 
When you are, you can sit home and rest.” 

After July 13 will there be any other in- 
teresting announcement from the Talley 
camp or from Marion’s manager, George 
Engles of the N. B. C.? Marion says: “I 
don’t think so.” But there’s that same 
twinkle in her eye. And so we suspect 
but let’s wait and see. f 


D’Aranyi Plays at Joachim 
Centenary Concert 

Yelly d’Aranyi, Hungarian violinist, was 
a soloist, July 14, at the Joachim Centenary 
Concert at. Queen’s Hall, London. The con- 
cert was conducted by Sir Henry Wood and 
Donald Francis Tovey. Other soloists were 
Adila Fachiri and Gabriele Joachim. Miss 
d’Aranyi and the other two featured artists 
are all of the family of Joachim, and only 
the master’s compositions were performed 
by orchestra and soloists. 


Maurice Lafarge Presents Artist 

Maurice Lafarge, well known French vo- 
cal teacher, coach and pianist, gave an in- 
formal musicale at his studios recently, at 
which Anne Stillings, his artist-pupil, gave 
a short and well chosen program. Miss 
Stillings has a real contralto voice of splen- 
did quality and range, which she uses with 
good taste. Her diction is clear and intelli 
gible. 








THE ELSHUCO TRIO sx pp Ser  Keaeuen-Witiexe-Ciorni 


“The Elshucos offer an admirable ensemble. Their pro- 


“It was a great pleasure to greet, last evening, in the well-filled 


grammes are excellent. And, a fact not to be overlooked, they { P Me E ¢ ; auditorium, this admired ny enscont chamber-music organization, 
ara , y + 4s . . ” ’ : ‘ : and to confirm the customary high level of the artistship, the en bl 
invariably draw a large and distinguished audience.”—The Sun. is - a and the mutual understanding of the Trio companions.”—The Staats- 


Zeitung. 


The Elshuco Trio uses the Steinway piano and records for r ; te P Management: EMMA JEANNETTE BRAZIER 
the Brunswick Co. pre EM ¥ ELIS GOW, & 100 West 80th St., New York, N. Y. 
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‘Famous Teacher of Famous Singers”’ 
Constantly Busy With New Aspirants 


A Visit to Estelle Liebling’s Studio Reveals the Truth of the 
Proud Boasts of Her Pupils and Artist-Students—One of 
the Few Vocal Teachers and Coaches Equipped to 
Help Singers in All Phases of Their Work—A 
List of Those Who Have Worked or Are 


Studying With Her Reads 


Like a 


Musical “Who’s Who” 


Estelle Liebling has been 
mous teacher of famous singers,” which is 
a pretty big reputation to live up to. Con- 
sidering everything, however, she does it 
with very little effort. 

To begin with, Miss Liebling has an un- 
limited font of musical knowledge and per- 
sonal experience which she can draw upon 
successfully to suit the needs of her vari- 
ous artists. One might add that her musi- 
cianship is almost unexcelled. Since re- 
tiring from the concert field some years 
ago, Miss Liebling has taught in New 
York and, at times, in Chicago, always 
with notable success. As for the “famous 
singers” who have worked, and are work- 
ing with her, the list is so long and well 
known as to need no detailed comment at 
this time. From Galli-Curci, Hempel and 
Jeritza down, the names are prominent in 
musical circles. 

But Miss Liebling also has a string of 
young artists under her wing who are com- 
ing along fast. Her studio is one of the 
most interesting to visit. It reeks in con- 
trast. 

For instance, 
sentative spent 
afternoon. Every 
pupil entered the studio. 
resembled a doctor's office. Some of these 
young artists had appointments, others 
waited for a stolen moment or a cancel- 
lation. 

Miss Minter, Miss Liebling’s efficient sec- 
retary, sees that everything goes along like 
clock work. This does not mean that the 
studio is run mechanically, for Miss Lieb- 
ling’s interest in each student does not per- 
mit that. 

When we were ushered into the large 
and finely appointed studio, Mabel Jackson, 
soprano on the Fuller Brush Hour, was 
going over some songs she was to feature 
that evening. The tenor dropped in to try 
over some harmonizing with Miss Jackson. 
Things seemed to go along smoothly, but 
Miss Liebling stopped now and then to 
offer suggestions. It was a snappy and 
beneficial fifteen minutes. 

Before the next pupil came in, Miss Lieb- 
ling explained that she was Mildred Harris, 
Charlie Chaplin’s first wife, herself a 
natural born comedian, who has suddenly 
decided that she must also sing. Miss Lieb- 
ling had taken her to the Shuberts, who in- 
stantly gave her the leading comedian’ s part 
in Up Pops the Devil, opening in New 
York next season. Miss Harris is attrac- 
tive and has a promising voice. She had 
had only a few lessons but nevertheless was 
on her way to sing a two weeks’ engage- 
ment with a band in Boston. She complained 
of feeling tired and did not want to run 
over her numbers then. Miss Liebling ar- 
ranged with her to come back late that 
afternoon, for she wanted to be sure Miss 
Harris knew them. 

Mary Craig, well 


called “a fa- 


a Musicat Courter repre- 
several hours there one 
fifteen minutes a new 
The waiting room 


known in the concert 





ZLATKO BALOKOVIC 


Whose Australian tour is proving 
a thrilling event. He is booked 
for a European tour next winter 
under the direction of George 
Albert Backhaus of Berlin. 











field, has been working with Miss Liebling 
to lighten up her voice, realizing that, 
through some interference and with her 
many concert activities, it was getting heavy. 

Charles Cotrell, whose love of singing 
made him give up the practice of law for 
music, has developed rapidly under Miss 
Liebling’s guidance. He went over a pro- 
gram he was to sing that week-end in 
White Plains, N. Y. 

One of the loveliest voices the writer has 
heard in some time was that of Maude 
Runyon, who has been engaged for next 
season by the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company. It is luscious in quality, finely 
placed, and she sings with fine style. 

Attractive Patricia O’Connell breezed in 
next, full of enthusiasm over her year’s 
work with the Little Theater Opera Com- 
pany, now the New York Opera Comique. 
She had great success in leading roles and 
will be with them again next season. Miss 
O’Connell recently fulfilled a successful en- 
gagement with the United States Army 
Band in the South. 

Then came a trio of voices—Opal Darue, 
Rosemary Cameron and Georgia Standing 
—preparing for a broadcasting audition the 
next day. Miss Liebling has all the micro- 
phone technic at her command. She called 
for less volume and more stress on diction. 
It was not long before they had the idea 
and with one or two more touches here and 
there for better tonal effects, they sallied 
forth very sure of themselves for the 
morrow. 

By that time the writer reluctantly had 
to depart. Outside in the waiting room sat 
several other of the Liebling brood of song- 
sters, among them Frances Sebel, “Beatrice 
Belkin, Celia Branz and Antoinette Lafarge. 

Word had been received that day that 
Anne Roselle, who has been coaching her 
roles with Miss Liebling, had had another 
success in Budapest and that she will sing 
Strauss’ Elektra in Philadelphia next season. 

While the Liebling studio is a veritable 
vocal workshop, the personalities one meets 
within its walls and Miss Liebling’s charm 
and up-to-the-minute methods of preparing 
her singers for any emergency, make a visit 
there a mighty good entertainment. We hope 
to go again soon! 3. Ve 


Denver College of Music 
Commencement 


James T. Quarles, dean of Fine Arts Col- 
lege at the University of Missouri, received 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Music 
from Denver College of Music, June 8, 
when he delivered the commencement ad- 
dress to graduates of that institution. The 
College A Cappella Choir of thirty-seven 
voices, conducted by John C. Wilcox, sang 
several numbers, among them two manu- 
script compositions by Newton H. Pashley, 
dean of the college, and one by Solomon 
Ancis, a former member of the theory fac- 
ulty. This choir, which has won high esteem 
by its fine singing, represented the federated 
clubs of Colorado at the recent biennial con- 
vention of the National Federation of Mu- 
sic Clubs. Henry Trustman Ginsburg, head 
of the violin department at Denver College 
of Music, appeared as soloist on the com- 
mencement program and was enthusiastically 
received. 


Hilda Burke Scores at Ravinia 


Hilda Burke, soprano, who has for several 
years been an artist of the Chicago Civic 
Opera Company, recently scored an out- 
standing success in the title role of Mme. 
Butterfly at Ravinia Park. Miss Burke is 
not a member of the regular Ravinia Opera 
Company, but she was called upon by Mr. 
Eckstein to substitute for Elisabeth Reth 
berg who had contracted a severe cold. Al 
though summoned for this role at the 
eleventh hour and forced to go on without 
rehearsal, Miss Burke triumphed from both 
the Ivric and dramatic angles. The Chi 
cago Daily News declares the young singer’s 
voice fresh and stainlessly beautiful: the 
Herald and Fxaminer speaks of her mature 
command of the fine art of song. The Eve- 
ning Post asserts that she plaved the part 
with appealing simplicitv, and the Daily 
Tribune says: “She made an artistic suc- 
cess and a dersonal hit into the bargain.” 
Miss Burke is an American. She comes from 
Raltimore. and is the pupil of George Castelle 
of that city. 
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Mildred Dilling to Play Abroad 


Finishes Busy Season in America 


sailed recently on 
Europe. She will 
Paris, after whicl 
rectly to London for a_ broad 

sting date on July 12. Her contribution to 
concert over the air will be the Mozart 
nceerto with orchestra. After that she pro 
Etretat, remain there 
end of season opens 


Mildred Dilling, harpist, 
S. Ile de France for 
on July 5 and 6 in 


goes di 


France, 


August. Her 


eeds ti 


until the 


that she will have to be 
America to play in Bennington, Vt., 
on September 1, on Harold Henry’s concert 
Another early will be in St 
October 16 

lhe season of 1931-3 take Mildred 
Dilling practically all ov the country, and 
: It will be 


early this year, so 


back in 
course date 


Louis on 


an even 
bigger season than the one just concluded, 
the high peak of which was the Hoover re 
ception White House for 
the King and Queen of Siam. Miss Dilling 
played ther irli in the season at the 
Supren ourt dinn in Jan 


as tar west as th 


and dinner 


uary and ap 
parently u fa that Mrs. Hor 
chose the young harpist for the second o« 


sidelight on this 
ington Dayhook, 


event 
under 


bert Plummer 





INTERNATIONALLY 





INE L 


as one of the fore- 
down to Wash- 
Siam was enter- 


“Mildred Dilling, rated 
most women harpists, came 
ton bees the King of 
te nell a state dinner in the White House 
at the cb request of Mrs. Hoover. 
“Mrs. Hoover desired that she play for the 
King and Queen of Siam at the musicale 
following the dinner. The Queen of Siam 
is a harpist. Miss Dilling 


arrived and tele- 


al 


(Left) 

MILDRED 

DILLING, 
harpist, 
ing the gown 
she appeared in 
at the White 
House at the 
recent reception 
given by Pres 
dent and Mrs. 
Hoover for the 
King and Queen 

oy Stam. 


wear 


tchell, N. } 


(Right) 
An unusual 
study of Miss 
Dilling’s hands. 


phoned one of the White House aides im- 
mediately 

‘*Miss Dilling,’ said the aide, ‘I have been 
instructed to tell you to send your harp t 
the White House. Mr. Hoover will unlock 
tl and set it up for you.’ 
cried the abashed harpist, “please 
I wouldn’t put the President 


for the world. I'll unlock 


1c Case 
‘But,’ 
don’t do that. 
all that trouble 

it myself.’ 
‘My dear 
be no trouble 
| refer to is Ike 
White House.’ “6 
Miss Dilling also appeared in Nassau and 
Florida, and played as far West as Chicago. 
She is much in demand for schools, and two 
concerts were given at the Hill School for 
Boys, another at the Hotchkiss School, Vas- 
ar, the Gunnery School in Washington, 


‘it will 
Hoover 
at the 


lady,’ 
for the 
Hoover, 


replied the aide, 
President. The 
head usher 
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Wilmington, where she gave an 
Association. 


Tower Hill, 
annual recital for the Delaware 

Her many engagements this past season 
included, in addition, an appearance as solo- 
ist with the Wichita, Kans., Orchestra. On 
June 14 she played at a musicale in the gar- 
den of Mr. and Mrs. Howard Bayne at New 
Vernon, N. J.; also at Farmington, Conn., 
Hartford, Conn., Pittsburgh and many places 
in the South. 

Miss Dilling also broadcast over WOR 
with orchestra for the Newark Music Foun- 
dation. Her selections were such numbers 
as the Mozart concerto for flute, harp and 


orchestra; the Ravel introduction and _al- 
legro for harp, string quartet, flute and 
clarinet; and the Debussy Dances for harp 
and strings. Oberlin also enjoyed Miss Dill- 
ing’s art, and music lovers of Marion, Ind., 
heard her annual recital there. She also 
played at the Detroit Grosse Pointe Club. 
When a Musicat Courier representative 
recently called on Miss Dilling, she had the 
pleasure of seeing the artist’s valuable col- 
lection of harps, which she says is the finest 


» by General Phi 

PART OF 
Left to right: Welsh; 
Nadermann (French) one 


tographic Co., Im 


Irish, made by 
of the 


MILDRED DILLING’S COLLECTION OF A 
John Egan; 
first pedal harps; a 


Jaty Ti, 19st 
in the world and exceedingly valuable. Most 
of these Miss Dilling has picked up in Eng- 
land. Included among them is a_ twelfth 
century Scandinavian Troubadour, found in 
London. It seems that the antique dealer 
from whom she had bought several other 
instruments told her that this particular harp 
was going to be put up at auction, and a 
half hour after that happened it belonged to 
Miss Dilling. Then there is the Burmese 

3ow Harp made of skins stretched over a 
wooden frame and having fourteen strings; 
it dates back to 1400 B.C. and is made in 
much the same manner as the one in the 
Louvre in Paris. This Miss Dilling also dis- 
covered accidentally in England where it had 
lain in a shop for fifty years. 

An exceptionally fine instrument is one 
of the first Nadermann pedal harps invented 
in 1770. Nadermann constructed this pedal 
harp so that the pitch of the strings could be 
altered a semi-tone. An old Welsh harp, 
that came from the Gwdyr Castle in Wales, 
dates back to 1720. She also owns one of 
John Egan’s famous old Irish harps of the 
blue and gold variety, also an unusually love 
ly piece of lacquer. 

In the early 19th century, the fashionable 
ladies, in order to amuse themselves on long 
drives, used to take a carriage harp along 
with them. Miss Dilling has a fine speci 
men of the English Carriage Harp. 

In her appearances in England, Mildred 
Dilling has done much to rekindle interest 
in the harp. She is said to hold a record for 
American artists in that she had seven pub- 
lic appearances in London within twenty-one 
days. She played to large audiences in Aeo- 
lian and Queens Halls, the Arts Theater, 
and at the London Broadcasting Station. 
The harpist also gave three concerts in Ber- 
lin in five days. 

Commenting on one of these appearances 
Der Tag said: “Mildred Dilling showed us 
what the harp really is. She is a superb 
artist.” The London Observer stated: “The 
rippling fingers of Mildred Dilling evoke 
from a harp miracles of delicate sound.” 
Lota and Lubivt Not to Remain in 

India 


An article in the 
Courier of June 27 stated that 
Lahiri—the two Oriental artists 
Catharine A. Bamman of the 
Plaza—were returning to India. They are 

but only for a visit—‘“to see the folks” 
and as Lota says—“to get some new clothes.” 
They will return to America in time to open 
their season, which besides a number of 
concerts include fourteten private dates. 


MUSICAL 
Lota and 
be Te »ked by 
Barbizon- 


issue of the 








NCIENT HARPS. 
modern Lyon & Healy concert harp; a 
Scandinavian Troubadour of the 12th 


Century and a Burmese. 
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Paderewski Charms Paris Anew 


Sigrid Schneevoigt, 


Brailowsky, 


Orloff, 


Smeterlin, 


Moiseiwitsch, and Friedmann Among the Principal 
Program Givers—Other Concerts of Interest 


Paris.—Paderewski gave the first of his 
two anounced recitals in the Champs Elysees 
Theatre and then hurried away to Switzer- 
land, whither the precarious health of his 
wife called him. What a varied and glori- 
ous procession of pianists have I seen pass- 
ing to and from the platform since | attended 
Paderewski’s first Paris concert forty-four 
years ago! He bears his burden of the years 
surprisingly well, and the only quality his 
playing seems to have lost is youthfulness. 
The spontaneity of impulse has been replaced 
by art and experience; but the captivating 
personality remains the same. He was re- 
called again and again to the platform and he 
responded with the usual extra ntimbers. 

Among the other pianists who have ap- 
peared in Paris during the past few weeks I 
was able to hear the most of those who did 
not play at the selfsame hour in widely sep- 
arated halls. 

Sigrid Schneevoigt was well received by a 
large audience in the Gaveau Hall, her most 
effective and exacting item being Bach's 
violin chaconne transcribed by her former 
teacher, Ferruccio Busoni. She also played 
a number of French works, including a bril- 
liant and emotionally strong composition 
called River Side by the eminent conductor 
and composer Rhené-Baton. 

Anita O'Connell, a young lady from the 
United States, who has spent several years 
with some of the best masters in Paris, 
made an excellent impression at her first re- 
cital in the Chopin Hall. Her chief draw- 
back at present is insufficient physical endur- 
ance. Each number on the program was 
well within her powers, however, and her 
friends insisted on recalls. 

Nikolai Orloff began his recital with Han- 
del and ended with Chopin, passing through 
various phases of Liszt, Debussy, Scriabine, 
and Stravinsky on the way. He is one of 
the few pianists who can fill the Pleyel Hall; 
for his poetic manner of interpretation, beau- 
tiful tone, and perfection of technical skill, 
‘are very much to the taste of his Parisian 
friends. Needless to say, he was many times 
recalled and forced to play a supplementary 
program before the audience would leave the 
concert room. 

Brailowsky captivated the Parisian public 
some six or seven years ago with his C hopin 
recitals, and he is always sure of a good 
audience whenever he plays in Paris. But 
he was not at his best in every number on 
the program he interpreted to the accompa- 
niment of Monteux’s Orchestre Sympho- 
nique. His rendering of Tschaikowsky’s B 
flat minor concerto drew unstinted applause 
from his hearers and he was playing extra 
numbers fully twenty minutes after the con- 
certo was finished. 

Moiseiwitsch gave two recitals in the Ga- 
veau Hall and revealed again that facile 
technical skill which gave him his reputation 
as a pianist. But he has been absent from 
Paris so long during his tours in the Far 
East that he is hardly known to the younger 
generation of musical enthusiasts. Conse- 
quently the concert room was only moder- 
ately filled. 

A brilliant. scholarly, and poetic pianist 
is the Polish artist, Jan Smeterlin, whose re- 
cital in the beautiful hall of the Ecole Nor- 
male was well supported by a large and en- 
thusiastic audience. His playing of some 
Bach chorales, transcribed by Busoni, was 
particularly fine. 

Ignaz Friedmann demonstrated his re- 
markable technic and admirable gradations 
of tone and nuances in two recitals in the 
Gaveau Hall. With fewer eccentricities of 
interpretation he would rank still higher 
among the great pianists. Does every com- 
poser need revision? 
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Louta Nouneberg, a Polish pianist who 
has attracted much attention in Paris during 
the past three years by her lectures and les- 
sons illustrated by cinema pictures of several 
of the world’s greatest pianists thrown upon 
the screen in slackened movement, gave a 
recital in the Chopin Hall and proved by her 
easy and smooth technic, and her command 
of all the resources of a concert executant, 
that her method is worthy of the serious 
study given it by many pianists. Varieties 
of tone, rapid passages, double notes, oc- 
taves, and chords were all played accurately 
and with consummate ease. 

Walter Rummel played as usual in the 
Champs Elysees Theatre at his last recital 
for the season. He is one of the great pian- 
ists whose performances do not seem to con- 
vince, although they can hardly be criticized. 
The public does not manifest a great desire 
to hear him play in spite of all the excellent 
work he has accomplished during the past 
ten years and more. Yet his transcriptions 
of the Bach chorales are admirably done. 

Much interest was shown in the beautiful 
and rich-toned playing of Christianne Saul- 
nier, a young French girl who came to Paris 
from Lyons a few years ago to study the 
piano. Her control of the keyboard is ex- 
cellent, which is probably the reason why 
nervousness was not more in evidence when 
she found herself in the presence of the pub- 
lic in the Chopin Hall. She is certainly on 
the highway to success. Will she continue 
to advance? 

The great Pleyel Hall was not too large 
for the throngs which came to hear the dash- 
ing, popular, and slender Horowitz in a va- 
ried program. His clean, crisp, staccato 
style of playing prevents his unusually rapid 
passages from vanishing in an indistinguish- 
able blur. He draws and holds large audi- 
ences. What more is there to say? 

Magda Tagliafero is a pianist whose per- 
sonal attractions would please the public 
even if she did not play so well. But her 
beautiful art was thoroughly enjoyed by an 
audience which crowded the hall of the Ecole 
Normale for her recital at the end of May. 

John Heath, an American pianist who was 
among the last of the students to be launched 
by Leschetizky, gave a delightful — of 
French and Spanish music in the large hall 
of his Paris studio in the middle of June, 
and soon after his return from Spain. He 
is so thoroughly imbued with the spirit and 
style of southern E wg that his playing of 
Albeniz, Ibert, and de Falla is as authori- 
tative as it is enjoyable. 

Gertrude Bonime, a pianist from New 
York, was heard at a concert in the Chopin 
Hall early in June. The compositions which 
she played, however, hardly allowed this 
young artist to reach the level of her Bach 
and Brahms recital in Paris last season. In 
technic, touch, and rhythmical sense she 
proved her merits without the witchery of 
Chopin and the magic of Schumann. 

My next letter will begin with an account 
of some of the violinists who have recently 
played in Paris. But at present the -atten- 
tion of the reader is called to the extraor- 
dinary success of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra at the two concerts in the Opera, 
conducted by Furtwangler. The large and 
sumptuous auditorium was packed as full as 
the law would allow, and hundreds of dis- 
appointed applicants tried in vain to gain 
admission. The doorkeepers had to assume 
the Verdun attitude and motto: They shall 
not pass. Remarks about the performances 
are of course superfluous. But it is per- 
fectly plain that the excellence of this or- 
chestra is due primarily to discipline and 
drill. The material of which the orchestra is 
composed is no better than the material 
available anywhere in Paris. And in string 
and wood wind quality of tone the Paris men 
are easily superior to their Berlin visitors. 

Bruno Walter conducted two orchestral 
concerts in the Pleyel Hall, bringing with 
him the Gewandhaus Orchestra from Leip- 
sic, said to be the oldest organization of its 
kind in Europe, although the orchestra of 
the Conservatoire of Paris was founded by 
Habeneck in 1822. The rough and resonant 
language of the Fatherland rolled through 
the French corridors of the Pleyel Hall 
when the audience walked and _ talked 
through the intermission. But the music of 
Germany will probably be more popular than 
the language, despite the numerous colony 
of Germans in Paris. Both conductor and 
orchestra were greeted with storms of ap- 
plause. May the nations long continue to 
turn their steel helmets into kettledrums 
and their rifles into slide trombones ! 

Meanwhile the local orchestras continue 
on their way rejoicing. They have dropped 
out, one by one, till the October season 
brings back the eight of them in full blast 
again. 

At the last concert of the Straram orches- 
tra I was unable to gain admission for the 
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simple reason that the huge Champs Elysees 
Theatre was not large enough to hold the 
audience which tried to find room in it. And 
this was on the same night that the Berlin 
Philharmonic orchestra was playing to a 
crowd packed like sardines in the Opera. 

A festival devoted to the wayward works 
of Honneger drew a goodly number of mod- 
ern music lovers into the Pleyel Hall when 
Erich Schild conducted the orchestra and 
chorus. The new symphony which was re- 
cently performed by the Boston Symphony 
orchestra had its first Parisian perform- 
ance. The other works given were the 
Chant de Joie, the Cris du Monde, with se- 
lections from King David. It is easy to ridi- 
cule new music. But that will do it no harm 
if it really has enduring qualities. 

Roland Hayes, the well known negro 
tenor, was heard with great satisfaction by 
a large number of his admirers in the Pleyel 
Hall. As usual, his singing of the spirituals 
in negro dialect was particularly welcome, 
though his interpretation of Italian and Ger- 
man songs left nothing to be desired, except 
perhaps a more robust and less lyrically 
smooth voice. 

The 
prano, 
cital in the Gaveau Hall. 
pealing voice of her race lacks the cutting 
dramatic edge. She was wisely directed in 
the selection of her program, and there was 
not a dull moment throughout the long re- 
cital. The light and lyrical quality of her 
really beautiful voice was evident when she 
sang the air from Gluck’s Iphigenie en Tau- 
ride in E flat, a diminished fifth higher than 
the original key of A. Yet it sounded nat- 
ural and smooth without the least straining 
after high notes. 


same may be said of the negro so- 
Roberta Crawford who gave her re- 
The soft and ap- 


An entertaining oddity was the antique 
lute which Adrienne Mairy played at her 
recital in the Gaveau Hall. Shakespeare and 
Milton have written discreetly about the 
charms of the instrument old Dowland 
touched in such heavenly manner. It would 
therefore be presumptuous of me to cause 
a little rift within the lute by saying that it 
is no good. It certainly can prove amusing 
and mildly musical when an artist of Adri- 
enne Mairy’s exquisite skill and feeling 





Wagner for a Dime 


Lonpon.—Tired typists and office 
workers can now spend their Saturday 
afternoons resting under the shade of 
the trees in Hyde Park listening to an 
excellent orchestral concert, given by 
a band of eighty-five performers—and 
all for a dime. 

The success of the first of these ex 
perimental “sixpenny concerts” ar 
ranged by the League of Arts at the 
instigation of Mr. George Lansbury, 
First Commissioner of Works, was a 
fine augury for the future of these 
open-air concerts. j.. Fi. 
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New Director Reported Engaged 
for La Scala 


Mitan.—According to many reports in cir 
culation, the choice of a new director of the 
opera at La Scala has fallen upon Adriano 
Lualdi, composer-critic and member of 
parliament. He is expected to assume office 
next season. 
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CLAY-KUZDO 

An informal recital by pupils of Mme. 
Clay-Kiizd6 was given at her New York 
studio on the afternoon of May 23. Those 
playing piano solos were Master Martin 
Aronstein, Doris Pilzer and Lucille Hoch- 
berg. Vocal solos were given by Julia Ad- 
ler, Gena Rom, Aila Halma, Filomena 
Papia, Nancy Popson, Ida Seidman, Ruth 
Vroom, Ida Baril, Anne Miller, Marishka 
Krantz, Ilona Pilzer, Jack Tatelman, Har- 
old Bier, Charles Mowry and_ Irving 
Schmetterling. Mme. Kiizdo regretted that 
one of her artist pupils, Mrs. Paul Elbin, 
was unable to appear on the program as she 
had to leave New York for West Liberty, 
W. Va., before the concert. 


FIQUE STUDIOS 

Students of the Fiqué Studios, Brooklyn, 
were heard, June 26, in their final concert 
of the season. The program took place at 
the Fiqué Studios, which were filled with 
an appreciative audience. There were piano 
duets by Bela and Streabbog played by 
Anna Laukhuf and Mme. Lipp Chott and by 
Henriette Kanarek and Mme. Chott. Among 
the piano soloists, a talented performer was 
Marion Smith, who offered God Guard Thee 
Love (transcription) by Carl Fiqué and 
Chanson Joyeuse by Sw Two violin 
numbers were played by Bruno Timmer- 
mann, head of the violin department, accom- 
panied by Mme. Chott, assistant to Mrs. 
Fique in piano. 
Mildred Kennedy, soprano, revealed vocal 
brilliance and dramatic style in songs by 
Spross, Scott and others, and Ruth Sattler, 
contralto, gave of her opulent and flexible 
voice in Schubert, Logan, Gounod and Ham- 
mond numbers. Another excellent soprano 
was Barbara Eckels, whose coloratura train- 
finely displayed in an Offenbach 
and several songs. Evelyn Gregor, 
child soprano of twelve 
years, made a very successful debut after 
fourteen Rita Farrell scored in 
compositions for two pianos by Ludovic and 
Kowalski with Mrs. Fiqué at second piano. 
\lice Ratiner was another effective solo 
pianist. A brilliant and original number was 
the conclusion—a Gavotte by with 
Professor Timmerman playing the violin and 
Miss Eckels singing a coloratura vocaliza- 
tion without words. Marie Hohner played 
piano pieces by Liszt and Wachs and 
Catherine Betz offered a piano solo by 
Kowalski Katherine Noack Fique was 
accompanist to the vocalists. 


GLADYS McGEE 

On June 25 some of the piano pupils of 
Gladys McGee gave an enjoyable recital at 
Katonah, N. Y. A special feature was the 
group of numbers given by the Rhythmic 
Orchestra composed of members of her class 
there Miss McGee also teaches in Mt. 
Vernon, N. Y., and in New York City. 


MARY MILLER MOUNT AND 
MARGUERITE C. BARR 

A recital was recently given by — of 
Mary Miller Mount and Marguerite C. Barr 
in the P hiladelphia studios of these teac hers. 
Piano music offered was by Beethoven, Mas- 
senet, Debussy, Chopin, Cyril Scott, Gersh- 
win and Jeno de Donath; vocal numbers, by 
Wagner, Bizet, Nevin, Spross, Cadman, La 
Forge and others. Norma Crandall and 
James A. Bostwick were the pianists. Sing- 
ers were: Martha Stover, Josephine Sanders, 
Margaret Anders and Anna Louise Smit, 
sopranos; and Mildred Shattuck, Myrtle 
Castor and Sara Kline, contraltos. Miss 
Crandall, Mr. Bostwick and Mary Winslow 
Johnston were the accompanists. There was 
a large audience which warmly applauded 
the performance of each student. 


MARGUERITE POTTER 

The pupils of Marguerite Potter, con- 
tralto, have had a busy season. Two made 
their New York debut—Viola Blanche Har- 
man, coloratura soprano, recently of the 
American Opera Company, and_ Robert 
Malone, tenor. The press gave much praise 
to these singers, who give Miss Potter credit 
for their vocal work and for their presenta- 
tion before the critics. Mr. Malone is soloist 
at St. Mark’s on the Bowerie and Adath 
Temple Israel, and, in addition to his many 
concert engagements has had thirty appear- 
ances over NBC. Christos Vrionides, com- 
poser and director of the Byzantine Vocal 
Ensemble, was heard at Town Hall in Jan- 
uary in the role of conductor and singer. 
Gertrude Metcalf, instructor of voice at = 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J., and 
soloist and director of the Fourth Presby- 
terian Church of that city, has had several 
appearances in oratorio and recital. Eliza- 
beth Ingalls, who completes her tenth season 
with Miss Potter, in addition to supervising 
music in eight schools of Westfield, N. J., i: 
director and soloist of the Congregational 
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Church of that city. Others achieving suc- 
cess are Lillian Bronson, playing in Five 
Star Final; Gertrude Lyon, with many radio 
appearances; Mildred Schiesser, Carl 
Mutschker, Arthur Corregan and Robert 
MclIndoe. 
MME. M. T. SANCHEZ 

An interesting piano recital by pupils of 
Mme. M. T. Sanchez took place in Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall, New York City, on 
June 28, before a large audience. Those 
taking part were Dorothy Gerber, George 
Fata, Rita Bibbo, Margaret Gerber, Sophie 
Soronouska, Vito Viola, Elaine Drucker, 
Charlotte P. Abrams, Ynes Angulo, Cecile 
Marin, Clare Lapinska, Marie Marin and 
Rose Baum. They made a creditable show- 
ing, revealing the thorough system of their 
teacher, which includes a theoretical knowl- 
edge of the compositions studied with their 
performance. Mme. Sanchez played Bach's 
Fantasie and Fugue, and also one of her 
own compositions, at the close of the recital. 


ADA SODER-HUECK 

Mme. Ada _ Soder-Hueck, well known 
vocal teacher and coach, held a delightful 
musicale in her Metropolitan Opera House 

studios in New York, 
on June 26, at which 
a number of her pupils 
sang. Following the 
program the many 
guests adjourned to the 
roof garden, where re- 
freshments were served 

underneath the stars. 
Rita Sebastian, con- 
tralto, who has made 
an excellent reputation 
both in the concert and 
radio fields, opened the 
ADA program with Song of 
SODER-HUECK the Robin Woman 
from Cadman’s Shane- 
wis. In this she revealed the beauty and 
compass of her voice to advantage. Later 
she sang a group of Lieder with style and 
feeling, again being heard in the closing 
group which included Advent (dedicated to 
Miss Sebastian by the composer, Vera 
Ward), Five Eyes (Armstrong Gibbs) and 
Run Mary Run (Spiritual, by David 
Guion). Those present were quite under 
the vocal spell of this young artist for whom 
there should be a brilliant future. Hers 
is a real contralto and Mme. Soder-Hueck 

has trained it expertly. 

Another artist who made a creditable im- 
pression was Gladys Burns, soprano. She 
offered first an aria from Das Feuerkreuz 
by Max Bruch, revealing the lovely, pure 
quality and flexibility of her voice.  In- 
telligible diction was also noted. A group 
of French and English songs later served to 
increase the admirable impression made. A 
lovely personality is an added asset. 

Margarita van Voorhis, soprano, is the 
possessor of a charming lyric voice which 
was heard in A Pastoral from the opera 
Rosalinde, by Veracini. The pure Bel 
Canto of her singing reflected on the teach- 
ing method (Garcia) of Mme. Soder-Hueck. 
Another promising singer was Emily Tra- 
band, soprano, whose rendition of Un Bel 
Di, from Madame Butterfly, won warm ap- 
plause. Loretta Billera, a young Italian 
girl with a limpid coloratura soprano voice, 
caught interest through her singing of the 
Bell Song from Lakme. She has great 
possibilities. 

Then there was an unusually good tenor, 
Vojta Martineck, who sang Spirto Gentile 
from La Favorita (Donizetti), the Preis- 
lied from Die Meistersinger (Wagner), and 
a duet with Miss Sebastian from I! Trova- 
tore. His voice is sweet, clear and reso- 
nant, and he was particularly happy in his 
Wagner numbers. 

All the artists 
Soder-Hueck, who 


were a credit to Mme. 

undoubtedly is one of 
the most substantial teachers in the city. 
There are others, perhaps, with a bigger 
name, but Mme. Soder-Hueck’s work 
speaks for her ability. Edna Sheppard was 
the accompanist of the evening and lent the 
singers sympathetic support. And not to 
be forgotten was the surprise of the program, 
George Reimherr, well known tenor, who 
studied with Mme. Soder-Hueck for some 
years. He graciously consented to sing 
some German lieder much to the delight of 
the audience. In excellent voice, he re- 
vealed anew his fine voice and artistry. It 
was a most successful evening! 


IRMA SWIFT 


Irma Swift, coloratura soprano and well 
known teacher of voice, presented her pu- 
pils in their second Steinway Hall recital for 
this season on Saturday evening, June. 20. 
The first one was on June 6. Seven pupils 
took part in the program, and each of them 
was heard in two groups of numbers. 

Alysse Reiley opened the recital with the 
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aria, O Mio Babbino Caro, from Gianni 
Schicchi, and displayed artistic ability and a 
voice of warm quality. Her encore, Ho, Mr. 
Piper, was effectively sung. Dorothy Lauro, 
in her various numbers, demonstrated that 
she has a promising lyric soprano voice well 
under control. Interpretative ability was 
shown in her performance of Roberto, o tu 
che adoro, from Roberto il Diavolo. 

Gertrude Peters sang the Proch Theme 
and Variations with even and pleasing qual- 
ity of tone. Staccato Polka was well re- 
ceived as an encore. Hers is a flexible voice 
of good promise. Ruth Greeley possesses a 
soprano voice of warmth, and her interpreta- 
tions are excellent. Pleurez! pleurez, mes 
yeux! from Le Cid, which Miss Greeley sang 
feelingly, was followed by Russell’s Vale as 
an encore. Sarah Weinraub, who displayed 
a voice of warm quality of ample size, was 
enthusiastically applauded following her 
groups of songs. The old favorite, Il Bacio, 
was given for an encore. Roma Jacobs gave 
an excellent account of herself in her num- 
bers. Una voce poco fa, from The Barber 
of Seville, was sung with freedom, flexibility, 
and fine tonal quality. Gertrude Meagher, 
mezzo soprano of good quality, gave realistic 
interpretations of her numbers. Voce di 
donna aria, from La Gioconda, was espe- 
cially well received. 

It was the first public appearance for sev- 
eral of these pupils, but nevertheless they 
were a credit to the instruction given them 
by Mme. Swift. 


HENRY JACKSON WARREN 

Pupils of Henry Jackson Warren of 
Boston were heard in recital on June 22. 
The participants were Donald W. Price, 
who sang numbers by Handel, Howard 
Fisher and Scott; Thelma Paignon, who 
interpreted numbers by Massenet and Friml ; 
Mary K. Ogarra whose numbers were by 
Reichardt and Beach; John J. McQuae, Jr., 
who sang numbers by Frederick Keal and 
William A. Thayer; Eleanor Graig, whose 
eS were by Mozart, Franz and Strick- 
land; Graton G. Howland, singing numbers 
by Coates, Guion and Edwards; Elsie E. 
Dickerman, whose selections were by 
Torelli, Leoni and Rummel; Harry F. Hey, 
who sang numbers by Strauss, Ireland, and 
Charles; Marion Wills, interpreting Mozart, 
La Forge and Quilter; W. Kendall Blake, 
interpreting Sullivan, Woodman and Gallo- 
way; Ruth Koffinke, whose selections were 
by Brahms, Franz and Bassett; Clifton D. 
Hall, singing selections by Lalo, Somerval 
and Head, and Elizabeth Spalding who 
closed the program with numbers by Hart, 
Grieg and Watts. 

These recitals are held regularly each 
month at Mr. Wallace’s studio during the 
winter and early spring, and the pupils 
appearing on this program have not been 
heard before this season. 


Corrected Repertoire and Full 
Casts for Cleveland Opera 
According to reports from the thirty-five 
statewide agents for the Stadium Grand 
Opera Company of Cleveland, Ohio, great 
interest is being shown in the six-night fes- 
tival of open air grand opera in the big 

municipal stadium. 

Aida will be presented on July 28, with 
Anne Roselle of the Metropolitan in the 
title role, supported by a chorus of 800 and 
by Coe Glade, Paul Althouse, Pasquale 
Amato and others. Cesare Sodero will con- 
duct. 

July 29, a triple bill of Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana, La Gioconda, and Die Meistersinger 
will include Elda Vettori, Merle Alcock, 
Paul Althouse, Henriette Wakefield, Ralph 
Frolle, James Wolfe. and a host of others, 
and will be conducted by Paul Eisler. 

July 30 includes Carmen, with Coe Glade 
in the title role; The Bartered Bride, with 
a cast headed by Anne Roselle. Dreda Aves, 
Giuseppe Martino-Rossi and Foster Miller, 
and Die Meistersinger with a new cast. 
Dr. Howard Hanson, director of the East- 
man Institute of Music at Rochester, con- 
ducts. 

July 31.. Aida will be repeated, with Alida 
Vane making her American debut in the 
title role, supported by Dreda Aves. Pas- 
quale Ferrara and Amato. Carlo Peroni 
conducts. 

August 1, the Wednesdav triple bill will 
be given but with Helen Gahagan, last of 
the great Belasco stars of Broadway fame, 
as Santuzza, supported by Aves, Wakefield 
and Rossi. Cesare Sodero conducts. Alida 
Vane has the title role in La Gioconda with 
Dreda. Aves as Laura. 

August 2 the opera festival closes with 
another Aida, sung by Elda Vettori. and a 
splendid cast including Glade and Althouse. 


La Gioconda at Starlight Park 


La Gioconda will be given at Starlight 
Park, New York City, on Saturday evening, 
July 11. It will be for the benefit of the 
Free Summer Camp for Poor Children at 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., under the auspices 
of the American Rescue Workers. Della 
Samoiloff will sing the title role, and 
Michael Feveisky will conduct. 
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Oh Composition, what crimes are committed in thy 
name ! 

\ny American can love The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner; the difficulty is to sing it. 

One of the hardest things for a composer to 
learn is when to end his compositions. 

The concert manager dances to the fiddling of any 
violinist with drawing power at the box office. 
the musical 
Subway blasts, and munitions ex- 


Two things overlooked so far by 
howse-COMPoOsers :° 
plosions. 
that America does not 
excel in any of the arts, forget the art of appreciat- 
ing the artists who do excel. 


Those persons who say 


One certain way to become a cynic is to hear a 
singing teacher tell how he restored the voice of a 
pupil which a rival pedagogue had ruined. 

Of course Ruskin did not have musicians in mind 
when he wrote: ““Conceit may puff a man up, but 
never prop him up.” Who ever heard of a conceited 
musician ? 

Some of our modernists ought to glance up occa- 
sionally and read the inscription as they pass the 
Public Library: “Beauty, old yet ever new, eternal 
voice and inward word.” 

It is as hard for a motor car to find parking 
space in New York and many of the other large cities 
as it is for an American composition to find parking 
space on a New York orchestral program 

\rthur M. See, manager of the Rochester Phil 
harmonic and Civic Orchestras, called at the Must- 
CAL CourRIeER offices last week on his way to Asbury 
Park, N. J., where the Civic Orchestra is fulfilling 

two wéeks’ engagement under the direction of its 
regular conductor, Guy Fraser Harrison. 


lhe serious illness of Mme. Paderewski at their 
me in Switzerland has somewhat altered the plans 
her famous pianist husband. Recently he gave 
first of scheduled recitals in Paris, after 
‘ich he was called to her bedside, her condition 
having become so alarming, according to reports. Its 
continuance also prevented the former Premier of 
Poland from being present at the unveiling of the 


two 
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Woodrow Wilson statue in Old Posen, Poland. In- 
stead Paderewski sent a wire of deep regrets to the 
widow of the former American president. 

Edwin Franko Goldman has won himself many 
medals for the excellence of his summer band con- 
certs, but he certainly deserves another for having 
given a Bach program, with transcriptions from the 
master’s fugues, chorales and cantatas. There was 
a transcription by Albert Chiaffarelli of the organ 
fugue in A minor; there was an arrangement, also 
by Chiaffarelli, of the chorale, Wachet Auf, from 
the 160th Church Cantata; there was the familiar 
air from the third suite and the familiar Bourree 
from one of the violin sonatas; and there was Percy 
Grainger’s Free Ramble on an air from the secular 
cantata, Was Mir Behagt; and finally there was a 
combination of a chorale by J. J. Abert with Bach’s 
G minor organ fugue. All of which, as already said, 
is very remarkable, not to say decidedly unusual. 
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New York Stadium Concerts Begin 


On July 7, the fourteenth season of the Lewisohn 
Stadium concerts in New York City began under the 
familiar baton of Willem von Hoogstraten, who will 
direct the first three weeks of nightly performances. 
Succeeding him for two weeks will be Fritz Reiner, 
and then Albert Coates, the visiting conductor from 
England, who will bring the final three weeks to a 
close. 

When Mr. van Hoogstraten made his initial bow 
at the Stadium about nine years ago his programs 
were comprised of selections which had been played 
by the winter symphonies. Gradually he altered 
these, sandwiching in novelties and works of the ex- 
treme modernistic tendency. But New York’s sum- 
mer concert fans do like their symphonies, for the 
Stadium goers are real music lovers. They attend 
for the love of what the program offers, and not, as 
do many winter subscribers, for the sake of being 
an attendant at a Toscanini or Stokowski concert. 
Audiences at the Stadium seem to be more concerned 
over the program than the conductor (although there 
are many who do have their preferences, of course) 
as long as he is capable and the orchestra plays well 
and gives them what they want. 

Doubtless this year’s series will draw as large 
audiences as last year. The soloists, too, will do 
much to increase the size. The Denishawn Dancers 
always “sell out” and the Beethoven Ninth and Verdi 
Requiem, with the assistance of the Schola Can- 
torum and distinguished soloists, are likewise a mag- 
net. One might add that the Stadium Concerts 
should become, in time, a lasting memorial to the 
philanthropy of their founder, Adolph Lewisohn. 


A Real Loss 


With the passing of George Maxwell, American 


musical interests have sustained a real loss. He was 
an organizer of outstanding qualifications, and a 
fearless fighter for the cause he chose to make his 
own. He was one of the men responsible for the 
establishment of adequate protection of composers 
and publishers in America, not only through the 
organization of the American Society of Composers, 
\uthors and Publishers, but by his own uncompro- 
mising attitude as well. He protected the Ricordi 
rights—especially of the Puccini operas—against 
every attempt at infringement—there were plenty of 
them !—and he instilled a healthy fear into those who 
could not or would not distinguish between mine and 
thine. 

George Maxwell possessed an attractive and mag- 
netic personalitv. He was distinguished in appear- 
ance and courtly in manner, with a winning*smile, 
affability and kindliness. But he was also, where his 
rights were touched upon “hard boiled,”’ and decided- 
ly so. An encounter with him was no pleasant ex- 
perience. He could say “no,” and other things, in a 
way that showed that he meant what he said, and 
he did. 

Such a man, with the power of a great publishing 
house back of him, was just what America needed 
in the days of its great musical growth and the intro- 
duction of mechanical reproductions. 


Emma ustby Pesces On 


The whole musical world is mourning the passing 
of Emma Thursby on July 4 at her old Gramercy 
Park home, in New York City, where she held bril- 
liant salons and in former days taught singers who 
later made their claim to fame. Among these was 
another American singer who, like Miss Thursby, 
won recognition both here and abroad, she being 
none other than Geraldine Farrar. Fifty years ago 
Miss Thursby was one of the shining lights of the 
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concert and oratorio stage, having begun her career 
in the choir of the historic old Brooklyn Plymouth 
Church, where Henry Ward Beecher was the pastor. 
She toured Europe several times, during which she 
won the esteem of the crowned heads. The Mustcar 
CouRIER extends its deepest sympathy to Miss 
Thursby’s surviving sister, Ina, and a brother. 
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Improving Musical Instruments 


The experiments being made by Dr. Dayton C. 
Miller, president of the Acoustical Society of Amer- 
ica, leading toward the improvement of musical in- 
struments, may prove of practical interest, or they 
may not. Dr. Miller proposes to devote five years of 
study and research to this branch of musical science, 
but whether or not he will succeed in turning out 
better instruments than those we now have, or more 
colorful ones, remains to be seen. 

It may also be doubted that these new instruments, 
were they really invented and manufactured, could 
be brought into use. It seems, at least, to take an 
interminable time to bring the saxophone into our 
orchestras and also the tubas which Wagner used in 
some of his scores, and every composer knows 
the difficulty encountered when he introduces any 
unusual instrument into his symphonic works. The 
chances are that something will be substituted for it 
and that the score will be transcribed, or that the 
music simply will not be played. Perey Grainger is a 
case in point, and much of his music is not familiar 
to us simply because of its peculiar scoring. 

What has actually been accomplished in the mak- 
ing of new sounds, or tone colors, as they should 
more properly be called, has resulted from an acci- 
dent of radio manufacture. The radio’s tendency to 
whistle, or to have a central beat note with weaker 
notes above and below it, has occupied the attention 
of radio engineers ever since the beginning of broad- 
casting, and has been solved by the use of various 
chokes, resistants, by-pass condensers, wave filters, 
and so on. The result is that many up-to-date re- 
ceiving sets are provided with an attachment by 
which the listener is enabled to bring out the bass 
notes; and the further result is that these receiving 
sets have a thickness of sonority that partially de- 
stroys the familiar tone colors of the orchestra in- 
struments. 

Some people feel that the latest development in 
radio music is not altogether an improvement, simply 
because with all its mechanical perfection the musical 
reproduction is not as exact as it was in earlier days 
when the amount of amplification was less. 

It would seem as if something might be done to 
develop new and utterly unheard or undreamed of 
tone colors by the radio engineers. The Boston In- 
stitute of Technology is developing two separate de- 
vices that we know of (there may be still more) 
along the line of reproducing musical tone or of pro- 
during synthetic tones. This is being accomplished 
by the use of light-sound devices, and it is very pos- 
sible that something of genuine musical importance 
may be given to the world as a result of this and 
other similar investigations. 


A 
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Light Opera Revivals 


It is pleasing to read that Milton Aborn is to ex- 
tend his productions of light operas in New York 
and is to take some of them to Boston, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, and other cities. The list includes the 
Gilbert and Sullivan and Victor Herbert operas and 
also Erminie, Robin Hood, The Merry Widow, and 
so on. 

These operas deserve to live. It would be a great 
pity if they were allowed to drop out of sight as a 
result of more recent developments. When opera 
gave place to musical comedy there were many fea- 
tures in the old-time shows that soon came to seem 
too tame for the taste of modern youth, which de- 
manded a girl show, plus vaudeville entertainment, 
plus jazz. 

However, musical comedy, like jazz, seems to pall, 
and there are still sufficient of us who like the legiti- 
mate to give it a hope of profitable production. 


A 


Perfect for Jazz 


According to The Times, always to be depended 
upon for veracity and exactitude, New York is hav- 
ing a try-out of rubber-tired ash cans. One of these 
cans showed a tendency to keep on clanging, re- 
bounding to the pavement on its side with a loud 
report. It was handled, of course, by an expert, 
accustomed to smashing ’em, and he put his heart 
into his work. 

What a perfect instrument for the jazz bands! 
And why not employ the D. S. C. (Department of 
Street Cleaning) expert as star performer. 
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By the Editor-in-Chief 


Aboard S. S. Europa, June 25. 

Much of the thrill and glamour of ocean travel to 
Europe has vanished. On board this huge steam- 
ship-hotel nearly all the first cabin passengers are 
maritime veterans. They know their London, Paris, 

3erlin, and all the other foreign highways and by- 
ways as intimately as they are acquainted with their 
home localities in America. 

Your hardened Europe-goer walks aboard the 
liner late and without haste. If it is a midnight sail- 
ing he is in bed before the boat leaves the dock. The 
farewell hysteria on the decks, annoys and bores him. 

Next morning he falls nonchalantly into the rou- 
tine of ocean life, and keeps pretty well to himself 
all the way across. 

Gone are the open conviviality of former days, 
when all the passengers were on terms of easy 
familiarity ending in frantic friendships, and every- 
one exchanged cards and life stories—the life stories 
often being told to the stewards if nobody else had 
time to listen. 

At the end of the fifth day after leaving New 
York (and by the time one has learned to find the 
way from the labyrinthian cabin corridors to all the 
bars on board), the Europa is in sight of the French 
coast. No excitement follows. The blasé tourists 
debark quietly to the tender at Cherbourg; a few 
saluting blasts of the whistle; we are off for South- 
ampton. Newspapers have been brought aboard, 
and one reads them while crossing the channel, to 
see what is going on at the London theaters—mostly 
plays familiar to the travelers from New York. 

I was amused, however, to see in The Times that 
yesterday a horse named Bach, won the North Derby 
at Gosforth Park, Newcastle; that a Personal Col- 
umn adv. reads: “Unwanted False Teeth urgently 
wanted for our Dental Aid Work.—Ivory Cross, 
67 A, Welbeck-Street, W.1.”; and that under ‘ Hints 
to Smokers,” there is this remarkable suggestion : 
“To break in a new pipe, leave it to soak in beer 
overnight, to mellow its raw varnish.” Of course, 
European beer is meant. In American beer, the pipe 


probably would explode or dissolve entirely. 
( Apropos, drinking was light on board the Europa, 


and no intoxication could be noticed. Evidently Pro- 
hibition has worn off as a novelty and an adventure. 
Excellent draught Pilsener and Mtinchener beer was 
obtainable at fifteen cents per half pint glass. ) 

| a a 


In The Times also, I read of the death of the 
novelist, Oliver Francis Madox Hueffer, son of the 
late Dr. Francis Hueffer, who served for ten years 
as the music critic of The Times. 

| a 


I shall run into the last eight performances of the 
season at the Covent Garden Royal Opera. In three 
of them, Rosa Ponselle is the prima soprano—Tra- 
viata, Fedra and La Forza del Destino. On July 6, 
Covent Garden will be given over to Ida Rubinstein 
and her ballet associates. Included in the repertoire 
are Debussy’s Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien, and 
Ravel’s Bolero and La Valse, both to be conducted 
by the composer. Sir Thomas Beecham’s Lyceum 
Theater season of Russian Opera and Ballet closes 
on June 27, with Chaliapin as Prince Igor. It looks 
as if I shall be able to make the performance of 
ag 26, with the two ballets, Handel’s The Gods 
Go A-Begging, and my favorite, Petrouchka. Ar- 
gentina and Karsavina are giving “recitals” this 
week. Also Ruth Draper. There is a revival of The 
Geisha. No concerts are advertised. 

ems, 


If you wish to know what has become of Strauss’ 
Die Aegyptische Helena, it was produced at the 
Berlin Staatsoper on June 21. 

a 


A young man on board this ship sends me the 
attached communication, which is too good to keep 


confidential, except the name of the writer 
Tourist, Third Class. 
Dear Sir: 

I read your name among the passengers, and I inquired 
and found out you are the man I thought, editor MUSICAL 
Courter, and music author. 

I live in Eureka, Utah, and I would like to talk to you 
after you read this letter. What 1 would like to tell you 
is that, in penning Articles in different musical literature | 
fail to find very many comments on one of the most unusual 
musical instruments extant. ; é 

With its beauty, elasticity in General, 


and character 


coupled with its ease of mastering, I think it should be 
more widly known & appreciated. 

I might be considered a crank on music as there is nothing 
I love better than music unless it be good food. 

I could play the Harmonica before I was pa: 
age. Since then I have mastered the violin, Guitar, 
wiian) Gazzitha, Flexatone, Bones, Humanatone. Have 
played tunes on brass grease gun, such as used to force 
grease in differential, on bottles tuned with water, on dif- 
ferent size of brake drums, musical pitch fork, a tin can 
with a hole in center with a Guitar C string, also can play a 
bugle but none can rival for sweetness of tone, unless it is 
the violin, than the Musical Saw. 

About 2 years ago | ran across a sign outside a theatre 
With a picture of a man with a saw. Above the bill was 
printed in large letters “ eg 


years of 
( Ha- 


‘Music from a saw!!! 

I seen the man play and afterward again at a dance. 

I was right close all that evening so as | could notice every 
thing he did. I noticed that the people were astounded at 
the music & I will confess I was also. 

The results was, | made up my mind to play the saw as 
it was a curiosity and so I got out the old rusty carpenters 
saw and in less than 24 hours I was playing “Home, sweet 
Home.” I have appeared on the stage with my instruments 
off & on for two years & wherever I go it commands atten 
tion 

When I first moved to this town I was sitting out on the 
porch one evening, practicing, and it was amusing to hear 
the remarks passed. 

Three men came by on their way to a show. I was play- 
ing “Carry Me Back To Old Virginny” and all three men 
stopped to hear me play. One said “What the H—L is it 


National Theatre in Prague 


he is playing?” The second man says, It sounds like a 
violin & still more like a steel guitar” 

The third man new what it was & told them. They didn’t 
believe it so they came in to see & one said “Well I Will be 
d—d, that is the first time I ever seen anything like that.” 
“This is worth more than a show. Other people got curious 
and came in untill about 32 people were around me watching 
and when I finished playing I had to answer questions. 

One woman would not believe the music from a saw but 
said some one was singing back of the curtain, nor would 
she be convinct until I played again after sawing a 2 x 4 in 
two pieces. 

I am very interested in promoting the greater use of this 
instrument in the home & proffesionly and if you or any 
one is Interested in it I would be glad to answer any ques- 
tion or enquirey. 

You can find me in Cabin 701. 

Very respectfully 
P.S. Phonegraph records are also obtainable. 
| a 


One of the wireless messages to the daily news- 
paper published on board the Europa, announced the 
opening of the Ravinia Opera, with a performance of 
William Tell. 

a 

Samuel Emilio Pisa, impresario of the Plaza 
Musicales, is the voluble and vivid auctioneer of the 
nightly pools aboard this boat. 

emer 


John Emerson, playwright, tells me that he is en 
route to taking his waters at Reichenhall and his 
Wagner at Bayreuth. I enjoyed John’s society until 
he asked me to explain the wherefores of Toscanini’s 
supreme popularity. 

 ® 

Henri Van Dam, the world’s leading diamond 
dealer, puts forth the theory that investment in the 
gems is the safest way to keep one’s money. “Sup- 
pose you had bought diamonds in 1928 instead of 
stocks,” is the way Van Dam puts it. His own 


19 
adornment in jewels is a cameo ring. He has never 
worn a diamond. He eats only vegetables and drinks 
only water. He has bought jewels for and from 
most of the European potentates, ex and reigning. 
He bid for the Russian crown collection but did not 
get it. He is a great friend of Jacques Thibaud, and 
says, “I admire his violin playing much, and _ his 
poker playing even more.” 

ere 


Mrs. Vincent Astor, spending most of her time 
embroidering, talked enthusiastically between stitches 
about the New York Philharmonic Orchestra, of 
which she is an executive committee member. She 
plays the piano and practises faithfully. 

nme 


The Lloyd Post (daily newspaper on the Europa) 
has this amazing item today: 

The famous organist Richard Liesche, a student of the 
universally known Professor Straube of Leipzig, will give 
ene of his weekly recitals in Bremen on the day of the 
Furopa’s arrival. 

: The concert is to take place in the historic Dome of the 
city at 5.30 p.m. We can very much recommend a visit to 
this church, which dates back to the eleventh century. For 
admittance is not charged. 

rhe cellars of the magnificent edifice have the peculiarity 
that corpses have been preserved there for centuries, without 
artificial means. 

eRe 

In France, the National Theater, producing serious 
plays, is receiving an annual government subsidy of 
about $80,000. A piffling sum, compared with the 
amount spent by the American government for th 
run of a farce called Prohibition. 

ze Fr 8 


And by the way, the Paris Conservatoire yearly 
subvention is 1,564,540 franes; the Grand Opera, 
4,800,000 ; the Opera Comique, 1,500,000. 

zn Re F 
some of the 
theaters 


In struggling Germany, 
contributions to the 
houses) are Berlin, 5,700,000 
3,000,000; Frankfurt, 2,100,000; Cologne, 1,900, 
000; Hannover, 1,800,000 Hamburg, 1,800,000; 
Leipsic, 1,600,000; Nuremberg, 1,600,000; Mann 
heim and Diisseldorf, 1,100,000 each. 


government 
(including opera 
marks; Dresden, 


News note: “A National Opera is to be established 
in Athens, Greece. Part of the revenue will come 
from a tax on horse races.” 

Re Fe 


On this page is a picture of the not unhandsome 
building which houses opera in Prague, capital of 
Czecho-Slovakia. 
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A course in musical criticism has been 
at the Instituto Musicale, in 
doubt the instruction will be 
these points: 

That it is 
Brahms. 

That, before waxing enthusiastic about new music, 
it is advisable to watch its public reception. 

That much must be 
performer. 

That no measure of severity is too strong in the 
case of an unworthy debutant. 

That, when in doubt about a Sunday 
liable subjects are, 


Wagner ; 


announced 
Piacenza, Italy. No 
based more or less on 


safe to praise Bach, Beethoven, and 


pardoned in an established 


article, 
The Continued Popularity of 
The Standstill of Stravinsky; The Seven- 
teenth Century Contrapuntalists; “The Genius of 
Verdi; The Decline of Creative Fertility; What Is 
the Future of Opera? 

That Mozart operas should be demanded. 

That when Mozart operas are performed, it must 
be pointed out that no one knows how to sing them. 

That to sit through an entire musical performance 
of any kind is unethical and an insult to the 
the critical guild. 


rest of 


Le a 


This budget must close, as the Europa has just 
dropped anchor off Southampton, and time and ten 
ders wait for no musical editor. 

| a nA 

The stern English passport official asked me the 
object of my visit to London, and as one must be 
careful not to say “Business,” I answered: “Pleas 
ure.” 

“T hope you find it, sir,” was the dry comment. 

“T do, too,” I went on; 
antidote for an overdose of 


“vou see, I’m seeking an 
American jazz.” 
Waving me aside, the sour-faced inspector said: 
“Next passenger, if you please.” 

England is a serious land these days 


LEONARD LIEBLING. 





Stokowski on Russian Opera 


Stokowski has returned from Russia with enthu- 
siasm for their national opera. He is lavish in his 
praise of it. He intimates that there is nothing like 
it anywhere. It abounds in action, musical excel- 
enthusiasm. The only thing, apparently, that 
it lacks—although Stokowski does not indicate that 
he agrees that it is a “lack”—is the outstanding solo- 
st, the star. If there is any star, he it is the 
chorus. 


Well, that 


ence, 


Says, 


all sounds very fine. We all like action, 
and well-balanced operatic productions, and enthu- 
siasm, and color, and the rest of it. The Russian 
ballet was successful for a while because of its action 
ind color. Small-town opera in Germany has been 
unity and balance. 
the public like? The American 
We should be ashamed, perhaps, 
to acknowledge it, but we do (and we somehow do 
ashamed, either). For, after all, 
ereat artists. Stokowski, himself, is a star. 
Whenever he appears in public he stands out above 
the rest, dominating affairs in spite of himself. 
this does not mean that we would object 
the Russian idea instilled 
America. The constantly moving 
chorus especially appeals, and if opera could be 
turned into real drama without marring its musical 
a delight it would be! Rosing tried to 
small success, chiefly, perhaps, by 
forces he had to deal with and the 
was confined. 


praised for its 


But what does 


pul lic likes stars. 


not feel so very 


ars are 


lLlowever, 


to seeing a little more oft 


mto Op Ta in 


what 
but 


reason of 


value, 
do it. with 
the 

limitations by which he 


Perhaps Stokowski will point out the way. 


Music Hath Charms, But— 
\ccording to an Associated Press dispatch from 
Chicago, the Illinois Manufacturers Association has 
come to the conclusion that music in industry has the 
same inspiring effect as it does in a military pare ade. 
In other words it speeds industry! The 
claims that in plants where music is furnished with 
workers return : their labor with a light 
light fingers and a light heart. And they are 
therefore bette sclera 
WW hat kind of music is referred to we do not know. 
This reminds us that the New York 
June 6 carried an interesting letter 
Londoner who complained about the Thames 
niade noisy by jazz loving girls. He said in 
part: “The sound of the dipping oar is lost in the 
blare of syncopation from scores of gramophones. 
Most of the punt parties nowadays are musically in- 
clined. If there there 
is a ukulele and often a saxophone. floating 


association 


meals, the 
step, 
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Boheme keeps its hold with 
opera-goers, especially when it is presented was he 
vith a star cast such as put together by heavily, 
resident Louis Eckstein. The 
As Mimi, Lucrezia Bori made a strong the 
peal and throughout the performance was 
1. She sang with her accustomed artistry 
with that charm that has 
Bori better liked annually 
was the Rodolfo, a 
him well and in which he 
veral ovations. The first, after the 
tive « 1e first act, completely stopped the 
later in the course the 
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deal of the 
plaudit voice, 

We have often heard Margery Maxwell 
as Musetta, but we do not recall having 
heard her to better advantage in a role 
which she has made practically her own at 
Ravinia and in which she scored heavily, 
her singing of the Waltz being one of the 
high spots of the evening. Her vocal and 
contributions were of such high 
she shared equally with Bori and It 
esteem of the public. 

Mario Basiola as Marcello, Virgilio Laz- 
zari as Collene, Desire Defrere as Schaun- 
rd, Paolo Ananian in the dual role of 
\lcindoro and Benoit, and Marek Windheim 

Parpignol, rounded up the excellent cast. 
Chorus and orchestra did efficient work 
nd the whole performance reflected credit 

Gennaro Papi, who presided at the con- 
luctor’s stand. 
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LOHENGRIN, 
lhe first performance this season of Wag- 
rs Lohengrin added to the renown of the 
company. Elisabeth Rethberg, 
with her angelic brought to the part 
of Elsa the often missed by 


cavinia 
voice, 
™ etic note so 


sopranos, 
both 
first 
many patrons rhapsodizing loudly, 
another what a 
an 
factor in the personnel of Ravinia! 
exclamations we 
are known as a Rethberg fan and the oftener ie 
the more we 
lightful singer. 
Johnson 
title 
found 
as usual. 
second act having been restored for 
time 
had an opportunity to show that her Ortrud 
of today is as effective as the one she pre- 
sented at the 
Civic 


time of 
Opera Company. 
Elsa and Ortrud 
and Claussen proved one of the best 


\lfredo Gandol 
hrst time 
ont 
this young baritone, 
was a member of the Chicago Opera, has 
such big strides in his art that those 
him a 
believe 
Gandolfi 
has 
Telramund 
one of ¥ very best we have had at Ravinia. 
added that 
dle enunciation and as his dic- 
clear, 
German text added materially 
praiseworthy in 
D'Angelo was good 
Likewise George 
did account of himself as the 
sang well, the 
direction of 
splendid account of itself, the stage 
Tuy 2 ment was more than adequate and the new 
‘ scenery of the second act was gorgeous. 
big night for Ravinia! 
SAMSON 
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AND DELILAH, 
The performances 
on Friday and that of La Rondine on Satur- 
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orchestras were few and far between, the residents 
by the riverside would not be complaining so much. 
But on a brilliant Sunday or bank holiday nearly 
every punt has its contribution to add to the medley 
The portable wireless set also has added to the 
clamor, which is most noticeable where the river is 
so narrow that it is quite possible to throw a stone 
from one side to the other.” 

The inference to be drawn in this case should be 
that Music has both its advantages and drawbacks. 


The Chicago Opera Deficit 

It will cause no great surprise that the deficit of 
the Chicago Civic Opera Company during the season 
just ended is an increase over that of other years, 
and it may be said that it does credit to the manage- 
ment and the backers of the company that it is so. 
It shows that they are living up to their ideals of 
giving Chicago the best in operatic art, whether busi- 
ness is good or bad, and whether money is lost or not. 
The deficit has been fully covered by the Chicago 
Music Foundation. 

It would seem, to the outsider, that the season in 
Chicago is too short for the elaborate scale of the 
productions. The Chicago season is followed each 
year by a coast-to-coast tour that makes some money 
(so it is said) for the company. Even so, the season 
seems too short. It costs so much to start an opera 
company of these dimensions that the cost cannot be 
covered in a thirteen weeks’ season. 

However, the promoters of the company certainly 
know their city and have reasons for present ar- 
rangements. Perhaps the city will not, at the present 
time, absorb a longer season. That we did not know. 
\fter all, the important thing is that the idealism 
should be there which makes such great opera pos- 
sible. That is what counts. External details will 
adjust themselves with time. 
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At It Again 

“To play or not to play” 
them, Giovinezza, seems to be the question these 
days. Although the Toscanini affair in Bologna has 
quieted down, the other day New York had its own 
little flurry, without anyone being hissed or stoned. 
Because Egon Ebert, a Viennese conductor, who 
claims to be an American citizen, refused to play 
the Fascist anthem at this week-end’s Prome- 
nade Concert at Mecca Temple, he quite suddenly 
found himself minus a job. Paul Sydow, who in- 
stigated these concerts, claims he informed Mr. 
Ibert some weeks ago that he wanted the Fascist 
national anthem played at the Friday concert, July 
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famous 
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Vienna, the 
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devoted to that type of entertainment—the 
Theater an der Wien, and the Stadttheater, 
both belonging to Hubert Marischka, 
of the Karcag Publishing Company. 
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Ondium Heard in Paris 


a new radiophonic instru- 
ment, was recently played at the Pleyel Hall, 
pianist. 
r, a transformer, and a large 
box shaped like a tortoise with keys which 
This is placed 
played, 
musical saw and 
The finest sounds, 
are in the middle register and give the im- 
pression of a muted saxophone. 
solo instrument the sound is commonplace. 
Schubert and Martini selections were 
played, yet the Ondium seemed more in place 


Symphonic Concerts 
for Children 


A series of four symphonic concerts for 
Plains, N. 
according to an 
nouncement by the Westchester County Rec- 
A conference held at 
the Mt. Kisco home of Mrs. Eugene Meyer, 
brought the idea 
Mrs. Meyer presented 
a plan to give two concerts during the school 
Albert Stoessel a 
Should the plan go 


July 11, 1931 
10, in honor of an unknown Italian who was backing 
the series. Now because of the mix-up, Mr. Sydow 
claims the anthem will be played at the three con- 
certs, the other conductors having agreed. 

Mr. Ebert, being an American citizen, says he saw 
no reason for Giovinezza being played on an Ameri- 
can program any more than the Communist one. 
And to add to the melée, Emmanuele Grazzi, Italian 
Consul General in New York City, declares he knows 
nothing about the affair, nor the series of concerts, 
and Dr. Charles Fama, prominent anti-Fascist and 
a 32nd degree Mason, states, according to reports, 
that in view of the “murder” of Masons by the Fas- 
cists in Italy, he intends to protest against the play- 
ing of the anthem in a Masonic Auditorium. He, 
too, predicted disturbances if the anthem were not 
withdrawn from the program. 
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Those Organ Concerts 

The New York American prints the following 
note: “Although well attended at their inception, the 
Sunday afternoon organ concerts, conducted under 
the auspices of the Westchester County Recreation 
Commission at the County Center, ran into such com- 
petition with other summer attractions that the series 
of concerts has heen tentatively discontinued.” Per- 
haps the statement of the reasons for discontinuing 
the Westchester organ concerts is correct, but if so, 
how strange is the reason—the concerts are well at- 
tended, but are put off because of other summer 
attractions. Perhaps the item really means that, 
although well attended at their inception, the at- 
tendance fell off so considerably that it was useless 
to continue the concerts. We hope at least that 
organ music is not considered of so little importance 
in White Plains that it is forced to make way for 
other attractions. 


Tibbett and the Spiritual 

A press agent’s blurb says that Lawrence Tibbett 
is glorifying the spiritual in his new picture, The 
Prodigal. 

Hardly! The best thing he sings in this picture 
‘is a simple but very attractive ballad called Without 
a Song. There is more or less Negro music in the 
picture, with a Negro chorus and soloist, Tibbett 
being the soloist, but the picture is chiefly drama, 
music having only a small part in it. 

What Tibbett is glorifying is neither American 
folk song, nor Negro spirituals, but great art, vocal, 
operatic and histrionic, brought to the pictures. Only 
a very few years ago he emerged from obscurity, a 
gre at artist; he has steadily improved ¢ ever since. 


prey it is the intention of he. sponsors 
to make familiar to the children as long be- 
fore the performances as possible the items 
of each concert. 


DevriEs. 


Aborn Operetta Season 


to Continue 


Milton Aborn recently concluded a deal 
with the Erlanger interests whereby his Gil- 
bert and Sullivan season will not only run 
during the entire summer but will also ex- 
tend throughout the winter. This will mean 
no idle period of his forces intervening. The 
series has attracted such extraordinary pat- 
ronage that Aborn’s judgment would seem 
to be well founded. The Pirates of Pen- 
zance, fifth of the Gilbert and Sullivan list, 
continues in popularity and will be = suc- 
ceeded by Iolanthe. 

When the gamut of these shall have been 
run, Mr. Aborn will turn to other scores 
for the fall and winter schedule, such as: 
The Red Mill, Sweethearts, Naughty Mari- 
etta, The Geisha, San Toy, Dolly Varden, 
Erminie, Mme. Pompadour, also Robin 
Hood, Merry Widow, Chocolate Soldier, 
Firefly and the Bohemian Girl. For the 
holidays he has in mind a big production 
Jack and the Beanstalk. 

The operetta season in the fall and win- 
ter, however, will not interfere with the 
proposed Gilbert and Sullivan road tour. 


Contest for Italian 
Composers 
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The music house of Carisch of Milan is 
holding a contest, open to Italian composers 
residing either in Italy or abroad, for (1) 
a trio, for piano, violin and cello; (2) suite, 
for piano and cello; (3) suite, for piano and 
violin. Information concerning the contest 
may be obtained from Casa Editrice Carisch, 
Viale Veneto, 38, Milan. 


Y., next sea- 


an- 


Busch to Conduct in Rome 


Fritz Busch has been engaged to conduct 
series of concerts next winter with the 
Augusteo Orchestra in Rome. 
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RADtIO 
Rumors and Facts 


A series of broadcasts featuring original 
musical compositions in which the respec- 
tive composers will conduct an NBC salon 
orchestra, was inaugurated over an NBC- 
WJZ network on July 9, from 7:45 to 8:00 
P. M., E. D. T., and will be heard over this 
network each Thursday thereafter. Clifford 
Vaughn was the first composer represented, 
directing three of his latest compositions : 
Leda and the Swan, Green, a pastoral from 
his Color Ballet, and Valse. 


The first concert of a summer series orig- 
inating at the Michigan camp of the National 
High School Orchestra and Band, will be 
presented over an NBC-WJZ Yaa today 
from 9:00 to 9:30 P.M., E. D. 


Frances Alda, former Metropolitan Opera 
star, is dividing her time between the beach 
and the NBC studios this summer. Speak- 
ing of the M.O.H., if the NBC succeeds in 
putting the opera performances on the air 
next fall, it is possible that Richard Bonelli 
will be heard for the first time from the 
3roadway house. 


B. A. Rolfe and the Lucky Strike Orches- 
tra will soon present an entirely different 
type of program over the air. It is rumored 
that there will be a new announcer—this time 
chosen from the fair sex. 


Radio tribute was paid to Stephen Collins 
Foster during a birthday program broad- 
cast over an NBC-WEAF network on 
July 4, during which numerous Foster 
works were played and sung. The program 
was a chronology of Foster’s musical 
career. It brought to the listening audience 
several songs almost unknown and seldom 
credited to Foster. 


The N.B.C. rebroadcast part of the three- 
day music festival held in Bad Homburg, 
Germany, from July 6 to 9. 
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Irish compositions with 
Many letters of appre- 
received by Mr. Carey. 


Norman J. 


7 baritone, 
over 


evening, 


Carey, 
WOR Sunday 
He sang several 
his usual artistry. 
ciation have been 


Because of the serious illness of his wife 
in Switzerland, Paderewski was unable to 
egg nh on July 4 in the international 

-Polski Radio broadcast honoring 
W. or Pedan Wilson. 


The Revelers, back from abroad, returned 
to the air (NBC) on July 6 after an absence 
of two months given over to a concert tour 
of Europe. This was the fifth European 
tour of this famous male quartet in the 
past six years. 


William James Long, ten years old, came 
to New York last week as a stowaway on 
the Boston, of the Eastern Steamship Lines. 
He said his purpose in coming to New York 
was to see the radio stars whose voices had 
thrilled him. 


Whitman Bennett, litterateur and collector 


of rare artistic works, continued his informal 
chats over the Columbia network with a 
talk about John Howard Payne, author of 
Home Sweet Home, on July 2. Among 
other things, Mr. Bennett told his listeners 
that Payne was a close friend of Washington 
Irving; that, like Irving, he never married, 
and that Home Sweet Home, which was the 
hit of Payne’s opera, Clari, made everybody 
rich except the author. 


Rudy Vallee will be the Fleischmann attrac- 
tion for at least another year, if we are not 
mistaken in our guess. While lunching with 
the popular orchestra leader this week he 
was asked the question but would neither 
confirm nor deny it. Anyway, we feel very 
safe in answering for him—and why 
shou'dn’t he continue ? 





I See That 


A series of operettas will be given at Jol- 
son’s Theater next season. 

Louis Gruenberg’s Enchanted Isle has been 
presented by the Juilliard Foundation to 
the Salzburg Orchestral Academy. 

Shura Cherkassky was lauded in his second 
Scuth African tour. 

The Rochester Civic Orchestra is having a 
two weeks’ engagement at Asbury Park. 

Wilhelm Furtwangler was in an airplane 
crash but escaped unhurt. 

Charles Kullman, American exchange stu- 
dent at the Hochschule in Berlin, has 


been engaged as a regular member of 
the Berlin 
Talley 


State Opera. 


Marion denies that her radio date 


ACCORD AND DISCORD 


Among Musical Courier Readers 


More About the § 
New 
Editor, Musical Courier: 

I was exceedingly interested and gratified 
to note that Edmund J. Meyer, in his letter 
of June 12, published in the Musicar 
Courter, issue of June 27, has rescinded his 
original contention that the larynx was not 
made to sing with but to sing through, and 
now agrees with me that tone is originated 
by the action of the breath upon the vocal 
chords. He also admits that the larynx is 
the only tone producing mechanism which 
we possess, so that the discussion which was 
originated by my letter of March 23 (in the 
Musicat Courter, issue of April 4) is now 
settled. 

Mr. Meyer, however, now asks me to tell 
him where I get “color, quality, character, 
feeling and emotion” and how I put it in the 
tone. The only part of this question which 
belongs in this discussion is that which refers 
to quality. Color is frequently used in con- 
nection with tones, but quality covers the 
subject thoroughly. The quality of a tone 
(whether of the voice or any other instru- 
ment) is determined by the relationship and 
varying intensity of the fundamental and 
overtones. If Mr. Meyer doubts this he can 
refer to any textbook upon the subject of 
acoustics. Voice tone has been analyzed 
many times and all that has been found is a 
fundamental and overtones, for voice is air 
waves, no more, no less. Whatever is ex- 
pressed in a voice is the result of different 
combinations ot these tones; emotion cannot 
exist as a separate entity. For instance, the 
radio picks up the sound waves of the voice, 
converts them into electrical waves in which 
form they are broadcast, then they are re- 
converted into sound waves. How is the 
supposed emotional content of a tone con- 
veyed to the listener when it has been sub- 
jected to such a process? It seems to me 
that Mr. Meyer confuses the singing of a 
song with the production of tones. The sing- 
ing of a song calls for varying dynamics, 
pitch, words and a musical background. 
When these are blended skilfully they call 
forth emotion in the listener, who is apt to 
believe that all these are inherent in the 
singer’s tone. This, however, is more truly 
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a subject for the psychologist and Mr. Meyer 
will find much to interest him if he will 
consult the works of those who have made 
this their special field. 

Mr. Meyer offers the conclusion of “some 
members of the Acoustical Society of 
America” that great singing voices are due 
to the singer’s mental and emotional capac- 
ity, and not to any anatomical peculiarities. 
Despite Mr. Meyer’s assertion that “Science 
and scientists” have reached this conclusion, 
it seems to me to be very unscientific. How 
and when did these scientists have the op- 
portunity of measuring the mental and emo- 
tional capacity of a sufficiently large num- 
ber of great singers in order to have accu- 
rate data upon which to base this belief? 
And what tests were used? When did they 
examine the vocal anatomy of a number of 
great singers and make their comparisons 
with that of other less famous singers? 
These questions would have to be satisfac- 
torily answered before a statement such as 
the above can be accepted. 

In conclusion I offer the suggestion that 
Mr. Meyer make himself familiar with the 
contents of Dr. Floyd S. Muckey’s book, The 
Natural Method of Voice Production. This 
most valuable work will explain the nature 
of vocal tone more fully than is possible in a 
letter. 

And now I would like to add a few words 
in reply to Mr. G. A. Murphy’s letter which 
appeared in the Musicat Courter of June 
20th. If Mr. Murphy had taken the trouble 
to read my article on the tremolo carefully 
he would have realized that when I said 
that vibrato and tremolo differed in degree 
and not in kind, I was speakng of tremolo 
or vibrato per se, not necessarily of tremolo 
or vibrato of the voice. Surely Mr. Mur- 
phy realizes that a tremolo or vibrato can 
be produced upon other instruments as well 
as by the vocal organ. Therefore, despite 
his protest and rather naive mention of 
Terpsichore and St. Vitus, tremolo is and 
remains an exaggerated vibrato. To say 
that tremolo is a “notice of dissolution” of 
a voice is to take far too serious a view oi 
the matter, it can easily be corrected pro- 
vided the teacher understands its cause. 

WitiiaM A. C. Zerrrt. 
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A PLACE FOR INSPIRATION!” 


on July 13 will mean her “come back,” 
but there is reason to believe she may 
soon return to opera and concert 

Richard Tauber, German tenor, will 
his American debut next October 

Orchestral concerts are given in Hyde Park, 
London, at an admission fee of ten cents 

It is reported that Adriano Lualdi will be 
the new director of the opera at La 
Scala. 

L. Leslie Loth will teach in Spokane, 
this summer. 

Coleman F. Goetz, composer of I’m Afraid 
to Go Home in the Dark, is dead 

It is reported that the deficit for the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company last was 
$1,079,483. 

The Sunday afternoon organ recitals at the 
County Center in White Plains have 
been tentatively discontinued. : 

Estelle Liebling has been called 
teacher of famous artists.” 

Rosa Ponselle missed a performan e at Co 
vent Garden due to laryngitis. 

Ernest Knoch will conduct three concerts 
with the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, 
Juliette Lippe, soloist, on July 15. 

Maria Jeritza sang a performance in Vienna 

recently with a bandaged hand which 

had been cut by a broken window. 
Althouse scored two 

vana when he 

the first time. 

La Argentina’s dream is to 
Theater of the Dance. 

Sol Hurok returns home 
new plans. 

Henri Deering is booked next season with 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. 
Gertrude Wieder is rusticating at her camp 

in Vermont. 

Mildred Dilling played for the second time 
this season at the White House at the 
reception in honor of the King and 
Queen of Siam; the queen, incidentally, 
plays the harp very well. ‘ 

Artist-pupils of Blanche Marchesi are hav 
ing the type of that reflect 
credit upon this distinguished musician's 
teaching. 

Mme. Pilar-Morin is 
rest after a busy 
of the Theater. 

Grace Hofheimer 
throughout the summer. 

Adolfo Betti writes he is indulging himself 
in a real good rest in his native Italy 

Oscar Seagle’s summer colony at Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., is going strong, 

The Atlantic City Steel Pier Opera season, 
under Jules Falk, opened its third sea- 

_ son on June 21 with Carmen 

Lisa Roma has sailed to sing the title role 
of Von Schilling’s opera, Mona Lisa, in 
Berlin this summer. 

Paderewski was unable to attend the unveil 
ing of the President Wilson statue in 
Old Posen, Poland, due to his wife's 
continued illness. 

Gladys McGee’s Katonah, N. Y., 
made a favorable 
cital recently. 

Milton Aborn had arranged with the Erl- 
anger interests for the continuation of 
light operas next fall and winter 

Betty Tillotson has booked Albert Edward 
Ransome, tenor of the Metropolitan 
Opera, for a number of pre-opera sea 
son dates. 

Dorothy Gordon is summering at her home 
on Lake Sunapee, N 

Charlotte Lund will issue an attractive pro 
gram, filled with all sorts of interesting 
things for children, at her 
children at Town Hall next season 

Following Luella Melius’ recent broadcast 
over the Maxwell Hour hun 
dreds of telegrams of congratulations 
were received, 

Carmela Ponselle flew to 
chard Beach, Me.; Sister Ré wire 
haired pet Whiskers, went along, too. 

Alma es has returned from a trip to 
the Far East. 

Calvin M Franklin has returned to 
York after spending a month 
Pacific Coast investigating the 
situation. 

Abram Chasins has been invited to play his 
piano concerto with the leading orches 
tras of Europe. 

A free scholarship is offered at the Guil 
mant Organ School, Dr. William C 
Carl, director. 
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Emma Thursby is dead. 

The fourteenth season of the Lewisohn Stad 
ium Concerts in New York City, Wil 
lem von Hoogstraten conducting, opened 
on July 7 

Charlotte Lund appeared recently on a bene 
fit program in North Stamford, Conn. 

William Reddick has resigned from the New 
York Opera Comique. 
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Betty Tillotson Believes College 
Training an Asset in Managerial Field 


New York Manager Discusses Many Interesting Points in 
Interview, Including Her Own Views on the Running 


of a Successful 


Betty Tillotson, New York concert man- 
ager, recently consented to be interviewed. 
It is always pleasant to visit her attractive 
office, which has the air of an artistic studio, 
as well as a hustling business office. We 
have found our informal visits to Miss 
Tillotson always interesting; besides one 
always gets a new viewpoint, for she is 
so eagerly enthusiastic, abruptly honest, and 
“up and doing.” 

One 
this y 


sees signs of the eternal feminine in 
yung woman's presence, law and order, 
everything else, pride in the appear- 
ance of her surroundings. She is a great 
lover of color and light One _ naturally 
thinks of her as being a lover of beauty, 
and, above everything else, her prompt at- 
tention to the most minute details, her 
courtesy, and kindness, combined with the 
knowledge of the general affairs of the 
world, prove her to be a woman with a 
cultural background If one were to look 
back into her family history one would find 
that the Tillotson has meant much 
in the annals of English life, and, while 
Miss Tillotson is all American, by birth 
and living, there offsetting her Eng 
lish ancestry 
(Asked to give an explanation of her un 
usual and rapid rise in the managerial field, 
which at its best is not an world to 
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Managerial 


Office 


conquer, Tillotson said: “If I have 
any success I attribute it mostly to my 
ofhice organization and artists’ service. No 
matter how few artists we concert managers 
have, even though it might be only one, 
we are artists’ managers. There is no con- 
tradicting that, and if we obligate ourselves 
to manage even one artist, that is a great 
responsibility, as there is no oy living 
who wishes to miss engagements he can 
have them and fill them. No ara re- 
gardless of who he is, would want his 
manager to ignore requests for his services 
whether they be from Squedunk or a metro- 
politan city. First of all our organization 
gives efficient office service. We train our 
assistants to act in all capacities so that 
any information which might be required 
by visiting committees, managers, club pres- 
idents, etc., may be given quickly and com- 
pletely. Second, our representatives are 
people with personality and culture. This 
they must have before we start to train 
them. Every person in this office is a 
college graduate, and added to that has had 
musical training. Third, each person goes 
personally into the field, acquainting them- 
selves with musical conditions in each city 
and town. My private secretary can tell 
you how much such-and-such a committee 
has increased its musical appropriation this 
year, and incidentally how much _ such-and- 
such an organization has decreased its appro- 
priation.” 

At this point Miss Tillotson — said: 
“You must not think I am high hat or 
feel myself superior. My best friends and 
acquaintances are in all walks of life. 


Miss 


BETTY TILLOTSON 


have been 
just below 


Many of my pet philosophies 
learned from my Italian barber, 
me in this building. I do not think that it 
is necessary for everyone to have a college 
background. There are many young people 
who go to who should have gone 
into leaving high school, but 
for our situation I have proven that the 
college trained boy or girl is best. 

lo do this thing well one can not spend 
all of his time outside It is a 
that cannot and must not depend upon a 
personality All must learn every branch 
of this work. Both the road and the of 
ce work must be thoroughly done, with no 
more stress on one than on the other. A 
busy executive unfortunately cannot be in 
all parts of the world at once I may be 
able to hire a good road man and grow 
dependent upon him, which I have often 
done He may be able to sell artists but 
fails on the detail end, which always 
nects with the office. After all, the execu- 
tive cannot keep tabs on everything a road 
person For this reason we train 
all branches—publicity, selling, ad- 
vertising and office regime. 

‘‘Live and Let Live,’ is my _ motto, 
and always leaves behind no enemies. There 
is no satisfaction in getting even, and there 
should be no rivalry in this business. 
Phere is some law in this world that teaches 
us all how dependent we are on each other. 
Every once in a while the cord that binds 
us together, has a queer way of tightening, 
to show us how universal is our need to 
work together It’s not so nice to start 
up the ladder and then suddenly slip back 


colle RC 


business upon 


business 


con- 


does 
them for 
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TWO N. F. OF M. C. PRIZE WINNERS 


LILLIAN REHBERG, 
winner of first prize for cellists at the recent winner of the 
biennial convention of the National Federa- awarded at the recent biennial convention of 
tion of Music Clubs. Both Miss Rehberg the National Federation of Music Clubs in 
and Miss Bernhardt are National Music San Francisco. Miss Bernhardt is a new 

League artists. (Elzin photo.) member of the Chicago Civic Opera Con- 
pany. 


LOUISE BERNHARDT, 
first prise for contraltos, 





you know, has always been of just the 
right kind of a concert hall. I’d like to 


and have to begin all over. That is bound as 
to happen to most of us. We have no 
boasts to make here, we do our best for — build myself, but if I can’t, let some one 
our artists and the people who employ them. else do it, but for goodness sakes let it 
If we don’t get the engagement this year be ideal, not only in acoustics and architec- 
we never show disappointment or resentment, ture, but also in its management, which is 
and are glad the other fellow got it, but more important than all the rest. 
we try again next year. “Oh, yes, I have taken many stars this 
‘e try to understand our artists and year. One has to make money, unfortu- 
have them understand us, but this is not nately, but always will I feel that I am 
always easy. We do not believe in trusts fitted to advise, promote and round out the 
unless that particular trust makes it pos- young artist. | specialized in that for 
sible for everyone who has earned their many years, and during the coming year | 
spurs to share in business. It takes long have already arranged to instruct and ac- 
years of work and honor to build a repu quaint the student and young Americans 
tation in any field of endeavor and when who plan a professional career. Before 
business adopts the Golden Rule, ‘Do as ever starting to study for this, parents and 
you would be done by’ then will young people should know what a music 
be just. career involves. They must not be allowed 
“T have to go on studying, always studying, ex- 
managers in the world. I have sold other  pecting that when they have completed their 
managers’ artists. I have rented halls from studies some manager is going to suddenly 
other managers. I have learned from them, present them to the world, where they will 
and I am thankful that now they treat me gain wealth and fame. For this reason, at 
as one of them. This was not an easy’ certain periods during the winter I have 
thing to accomplish in the great city of arranged to give information and advice 
New York for don’t let any woman tell you to groups of aspiring young musicians. You 
that a woman does not need the help and might call it vocational. Surely I should 
assistance of men. We all do. Women know this subject.” B. 
never have and never will see a time when ——— 


they could or would run the affairs of the ‘ ieee - 
= Pipe ig z © Hughes to Play in Virginia Capital 


world alone. The mind of man is a power. 

Exceptions to all rules, yet, but I never Richmond, Va., will hear Mr. and Mrs. 

flatter myself that I am that exception. Edwin Bethany Hughes in a two-piano re- 

To build up in New York, what a dream  cital next season on November 23 under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Club of that city. 


and how long it takes! And my dream, 


business 


no grievances against any other 
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Edwin Hughes’ Fort Worth Master Class 


EDWIN HUGHES (center) 


AND MEMBERS OF 


HIS FORT WORTH MASTER 


CLASS IN PIANO 


Edwin Hughes conducted a four weeks’ 
master class for pianists at the Fort Worth, 
Tex., Conservatory during the month of 
June. The class was attended by forty stu- 
dents, a number of whom are shown in the 
accompanying photograph. Mr. Hughes is 
in the center of the first row; next at the 
right in the photograph is Jewel 3ethany 
Hughes, and next at the left, Jeannette Til- 
lett, president of the Fort Worth Conserva- 
tory. 

Mr. Hughes is now holding his fifteenth 
annual summer master class in New York, 
with a large attendance representing all sec- 
tions of the country. As the MusiIcau 
CourtER goes to press the first of the series 
of recitals by his artist-pupils is scheduled 
to be given at the Hughes Studios, with 
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others to follow. The first recitalist is John 
Crouch, on July 8. This will be followed 
by Teddy Risech and Esther Bjenfang, July 
15; Alton Jones, July 22; Marvine Green, 
July 29; and Hazel Carpenter, August 5. A 
final recital is to be given by Edwin and 
Jewel Bethany Hughes, on August 12. 


La Pirei-Bevlnte Concert 


A concert was given at the Darien High 
School, Darien, Conn., June 23, under the 
direction of Frank La Forge and Ernesto 
3erumen. Richard Crooks, the noted tenor, 
headed the list of singers and was followed 
by Emma Otero, Cuban coloratura; Mary 
Frances Wood, pianist, and Harrington van 
Hoesen, baritone. As an added attraction 
Mr. La Forge presented a group of forty 
solo voices in two choruses for mixed voices. 
A large audience greeted the performers 
with enthusiasm and all were obliged to add 
encores. 

The program opened with the chorus sing- 
ing Mr. La Forge’s Sanctuary, with inci- 
dental solos by Hazel Arth and Nathaniel 
Cuthright. The ensemble reached an im- 
pressive climax in this song and were greet- 
ed with enthusiasm. The voices were all 
trained in the La Forge method and this pro- 
duced unusual blending. Following this Mr. 
Crooks sang Rodolfo’s Narrative from La 
Boheme, in his own inimitable style. He 
added Quest o quella from Rigoletto. 

Miss Wood was next heard in a group of 
Liszt. She has a notable technique and plays 
with great refinement and feeling. Mr. van 
Hoesen then sang English numbers. He has 
a rich voice of ample range and varied tone 
colorings which he employs with intelligence 
and skill. The Polonaise from Mignon was 
next heard, sung by Miss Otero. Miss Otero 
has a smooth and polished vocal equipment 
in addition to a voice of fine quality and ex 
tremely wide range. She executed the diffi- 
cult runs and trills with agility and accuracy, 
and gave a beautiful example of the colora 
tura art. 

The quartette from 
sung by Mary Lawrence, Hazel Arth, Mr. 
Crooks, and Milford Jackson. One would 
have to travel far to hear this famous num- 
ber done any better. Mr. Crooks then sang 
songs in English. He reached a high de- 
gree of vocal achievement in Ah, Moon of 
My Delight from In a Persian Garden. He 
concluded the group with Mr. La Forge’s 
song Into the Light and was obliged to re 
peat it. Mr. La Forge was at the piano for 
all the singers and played in his customary 
unsurpassed manner, All of the singers who 
participated in the concert are voice stu 
dents of Mr. La Forge. 

Mr. Crooks and Mr. van Hoesen gave a 
fine interpretation of the duet from La Forza 
del Destino. The applause was tremendous. 

In conclusion the chorus sang the Waltz 
and Chorus from Faust with incidental solos 
by Mary Lawrence, Elizabeth Andres, 
Harold Haugh, and Milford Jackson. This 
number, brilliantly sung, was a fitting con 
clusion to a program of outstanding excel- 
lence. Beryl Blanch and Mary Frances 
Wood accompanied the chorus at the piano 
and Mr. La Forge conducted. 


Rigoletto was next 


Althouse Scores in Havana 

On June 28, Paul Althouse appeared as 
soloist with the Orquesta Filarmonica of 
Havana, Cuba, and on the day following in 
recital. Dr. Agustin Batista, vice-president 
of the orchestra, cabled Haensel & Jones, 
the tenor’s managers, as follows: “Althouse 
scored great success with the Philharmonic 
Orchestra and in a song recital. I am very 
grateful to you for recommending and fa- 
cilitating our having him.” 
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Chicago 


(Continued from page 8) 
concerto in A minor on the program 
pupils of Miss Webb 
und Mrs. Seifert-Johnson in the Little The- 
ater on June 21. Miss Webb’s violin en- 
semble furnished the accompaniment for the 
concerto Ellen Ridley, another pupil of 
Miss Webb, played a recital at the Western 
Episcopal Church on June 8&8. 

Leonora Padilla, soprano, pupil of Vernon 
Williams, has been engaged to sing regu 
lar] 1e dinner hour musicals at the 

mise. Next season Miss Padilla 

will appez n club recitals under the di- 
rection of he Artists Recital Bureau. 
Beulah Hollingsworth, soprano, was soloist 
on NBC Variety Hour, June 8. Miss 
rsworth is also a pupil of Mr. Wil- 


violin 
presented jointly by 


Sprines 


MERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
weekly program in Kimball 
on June 27. was given by members 
Adolf Weidig composition class. The 
ywram included shorter compositions for 
and various instruments and larger 
s for ensemble groups. 
arl Appel, of the piano faculty, pre- 
1 her pupils in recital in Conservatory 
Hall on June 20 
Piano pupils of 
heard in recital in 
June 24. 
Piano 


pupils of 
] 


rhe regular 
1 
all 


Alexander were 


Hall on 


Ruth 
Conservatory 


Esther Hawkins were 

presented in recital in Studio Theater on 

june 14 in the afternoon, and piano pupils 
Sonia Korp in the evening of the same 

late 

artist stu 

winner 


Thaviu, violinist and 
Mischa Mischakoff, was the 


Samuel 


i f 
aici ol 
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EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 
ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 
cerning best teachers in all branches of 
music in Europe. Full publicity service. 
Full information on request. Evangeline 
Lehman, American Manager of Musical 
Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 
Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 





BEAUTIFUL VILLA ON LAKE 
GEORGE FOR SALE—Bargain. Suit- 
ible Studio for Artist or Musician’s Sum- 
mer Cl: Near Studios of Mmes. 
Sembrich and Homer. Large living room. 
High ceiling. All modern improvements. 
Baths. Lavatories. Garage. Dock. Elec- 
tric cooking and hot water system. 270 

hore frontage Jeautifully wooded 

1 Artistic in every detail. Liberal 
Investigate. Mrs. James L. Hand, 
3, Lake George, N. Y. 


asses 





PIANISTE holding Bachelor of 
e, and excellent press notices 
York recitals and other en- 
cluding orchestral appear- 

position as teacher of 

‘ory or supervisor Ad 

Dyker Heights Station, 
Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y 


available for prac 
irt time; East 38th 
fore 11 am. CAledonia 





PIANOS FOR RENT 
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Tone,” and other Small Uprights and 
Small Grands. Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
Stude nts will find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 


MUSICAL 


in the National Young Artists final violin 
contest, held in San Francisco under the 
auspices of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs. 

Lela Hanmer, of the piano faculty, pre- 
sented her pupils in recital at Western 
Springs Community House on June 16. 

Crawford Keigwin presented the Junior 
members of his piano class in recital in 
Conservatory Hall on June 16. 

Natalie Kudeis, talented young pupil of 
Louise Robyn, of the American Conserv- 
atory faculty, played the A flat major Bal- 
lade, by Chopin, during the intermission at 
the Chicago Public School Music contests, 
held in Orchestra Hall, June 11. 

Fern Weaver, pianist, with Maria Matyas, 
soprano, played a return engagement at 
Dixon, IIl., on June 19. 

Earl Armil, of the faculty, presented his 
pupils in a recital in Conservatory Recital 
tiall on June 2/. 


$500 Music Prize Offered 


Mrs. John Hubbard, of Paris, has of- 
fered, through the Association of Music 
School Settlements of New York, a prize 
of $500 to be competed for in an interna- 
tional contest for an unpublished composition 
suitable for performance by schools and 
amateur groups. The composition must be 
in one of these forms: for string orchestra ; 
for chorus of mixed adults’ or children’s 
voices, or women’s voices, with string ac- 
companiment; for two pianos with string 
orchestra accompaniment; for chamber mu- 
sic ensemble; or for dance ensemble and 
chorus, necessitating, however, no more than 
fifty minutes for production. 

The contest closes December 1, but com- 
positions must be submitted by September 1 
to the prize composition committee of the 
association, of which Marion Rous is chair- 
man. Offices are at the Barbizon Plaza, 
New York City. Compositions must be sub- 
mitted by registered mail with nom de 
plume. 

The work will be performed in New 
York in the spring of 1932 by the combined 
forces of the associated schools. The prize 
winner, it is understood, cedes to the asso- 
ciation the exclusive rights of performances 
for one year, including broadcasting rights, 
from the date of award. 


Banff Summer Music Season 


The experiment of a light opera season 
at Banff in the Canadian Rockies proved so 
successful last summer that the Canadian 
Pacific Railway is repeating it this year, 
and has engaged artists for performances 
during July and August, to be presented 
twice a week in the large ballroom of the 
sanfi a Hotel. The programs will in- 
clude Gilbert and Sullivan operettas, scenes 
from Carmen and Faust, three Canadian 
ballad operas with musical settings by Ern- 
est MacMillan, Healey Willan and R. G. 
Manson, all of Toronto. Alfred Heather 
again directs the operas, and the singers 
are recruited from the group known to 
the radio audiences as the Musical Cru- 
saders, which were a feature of Canadian 
broadcasts last winter. These artists will 
also appear on the Friday evening radio 
hour which the Canadian Pacific Railway 
broadcasts during the summer from Banff, 
and will take part in the Scottish Music 
Festival held in connection with the Banff 
Highland Gathering at the end of August. 


Eighth Season of Artistic Mornings 

The Artistic Mornings, Inc., S. E. Piza 
and Bruno Zirato, directors, announces the 
eighth annual series at the Hotel Plaza, 
New York City. There will be eight con- 
certs, beginning November 5 and continu- 
ing November 12 and 19, December 3, 10, 
17 and 29 and January 7. At the first con- 
cert Maria Jeritza and Paul Kochanski will 
appear. Others already engaged include: 
Ruth Breton, Yvonne Gall, Rosa Low, Grace 
Moore, Nina Morgana, Lily Pons, Harold 
Bauer, the Salzedo Harp Quintet, George 
Copeland, Nelson Eddy, Robert Goldsand, 
Richard Tauber, Lawrence Tibbett and 
Efrem Zimbalist. 


Tetrazzini’s Farewell Tour 
world famous colora- 
tura soprano, will return to America in 
October to begin a farewell tour of this 
country. She is fifty-seven years old this 
year, according to her manager, R. E. John- 
ston, and she contemplates giving twenty 
concerts in this country before she returns 
to Europe. The hearty reception she re- 
ceived after her appearance at a charity 
concert in Rome last spring led her to make 
the decision to sing here again. 


Louisa Tetrazzini, 


Richard Bonelli ‘Reterne 
Richard Bonelli, 
Civic Opera Company, returned from a 
European vacation, July 4. Mr. Bonelli 
was obliged to curtail his holiday somewhat, 
owing to the illness of his mother in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Mr. Bonelli will sing on the 
Maxwell Hour, July 23, and will then go 
to California to appear as soloist with the 


baritone, of the Chicago 
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orchestra at the Hollywood Bowl, 
11 and 28 


August 


Stadium Concerts Begin 

(Continued from page 5) 
ing the popular Beethoven number, because 
it is a matter of record that this work i 
among the favorites of the Stadium public. 
The writer was able to hear the close of the 
second movement, and it was with regret that 
we were obliged to leave, because, judging 
the entire performance by these two move- 
ments, it might readily be said that the con- 
ductor and orchestra performed the work 
with loving care. 

It is to be noted that the acoustics of 
the Stadium have been greatly improved by 
the removal of certain paraphernalia; the 
slightest inflection of tone and the most de- 
tailed phrasing were clearly heard. 

After the first part of the program and 
during the intermission, Adolph Lewisohn, 
foster-father of the concerts, was introduced 
by the conductor, and after extending a 
cordial welcome to the audience told of 
the season’s plans, already reported in the 
MusicaL Courier. 

Preceding the opening of the concert Mr. 
Lewisohn gave his annual dinner in honor 
of the occasion, at the Claremont, a large 
number of New York’s distinguished musi- 
cians and music lovers siting his guests. 


Experimental Theater of Grand 
Opera Gives Concert 

A large audience gathered at the Roerich 
Museum Theater on June 25 to hear an 
operatic concert given by advanced pupils of 
Adamo Gregoretti, founder and director of 
the Experimental Theater of Grand Opera 
of New York, one of the objects of which 
is to prepare and give young artists experi- 
ence in appearing before an audience prior 
to beginning their professional careers. On 
this occasion there were excerpts from II 
Trovatore, Verdi, La Traviata, Verdi, and 
Cavalleria Rusticana, Mascagni, and the 
participants gave evidence of excellent and 
well trained voices, many of them displaying 
all the fundamentals necessary for a success- 
ful operatic career. Special mention must 
be made of Rebecca Smith, who sang Vio- 
letta in Traviata, for she possesses an un- 
usually fine soprano of wide range and sings 
with charming grace and style. Rachel Leon 
at the piano was a valuable asset to the en- 
joyable program. 

Not alone is Miguel Sandoval a pianist of 
high standing, but is also a skillful conduc- 
tor, as was evidenced throughout the entire 
performance. 


McClanahan Giving Course of 
Lectures 


Richard McClanahan, well known advo- 
cate of modern methods in piano study, is 
giving two lectures weekly on the funda- 
mentals of teaching and playing, at his 
Steinway studio. Mr. McClanahan is a rep- 
resentative of the Tobias Matthay Piano- 
forte School, of London; instructor in piano 
for the Department of Fine Arts, New York 
University; and director of music in the 
Riverdale Country School. The Glee Club 
from this school is at present making a tour 
of England. 

Mr. McClanahan will close his work on 
July 23, and will then go to Mt. Desert, 
Me., for a six weeks’ vacation, reopening his 
studio on September 15. 


Esther Johnson at Salzburg 
Esther 
pianist, 


Johnson, young Amarillo, Tex., 
has been chosen as one of the offi- 
cial soloists at the Salzburg Festival this 
summer. 


Sailings 
JOSE SANTIAGO 

José Santiago, winner of the Caruso 
Memorial Scholarship, sailed recently for 
Italy. He will go to Milan, later joining his 
teacher, Romano Romani, for work during 
the summer. His plans for the fall will be 
announced later. 


ANNIE FRIEDBERG 

Annie Friedberg, concert manager, of New 
York, sailed for Europe, July 1. Miss Fried- 
berg will confer with artists whom she plans 
to bring to America next season. Among 
the attractions will be the farewell tour of 
one of the world’s greatest violinists. Miss 
Friedberg will visit Berlin, Vienna, Munich 
and Dresden, take a short rest cure and re- 
turn to America late in August. 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 


Esperanza Garrigue, noted vocal teacher, 
of New York, sailed for Europe, June 25. 
Mme. Garrigue will return to open her stu- 
dio, October 1. 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 


Alice Garrigue Mott, prominent teacher of 
voice, of New York, sailed for Europe, June 
20. Mme. Mott will reopen her studio here, 
September 15. 
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Hollywood Concerts Open 


Los ANGELES (By telegram)—A _ splen- 
did opening concert initiated the Hollywood 
Bowl season. Twenty thousand people 
packed the beautiful out-door amphitheater. 
Walter Damrosch was enthusiastically re- 
ceived, presenting the Symphony in D minor, 
by Cesar Franck, in a superb manner. 
Shorter numbers by Bach, Schubert, Liszt, 
Lekeu and Strauss also pleased. The ‘orches- 
tra of one hundred gave the conductor per- 
fect response. The weather was delightfully 
cool, ae 


Vienna May Cancel Contracts 

Word comes from Vienna that a bill em- 
powering the management of the State 
Theatres, operatic and dramatic, to annul all 
existing unexpired contracts between stars 
and the management, has been introduced 
into the National Assembly by the govern- 
ment and which would authorize the annul- 
ment of the contracts within thirty days of 
its passage. By this means the government 
would reduce the salaries of the stars to the 
level fixed by the Austro-German salaries 
convention. Among the stars affected are 
Jeritza, Lehmann, Piccaver and Slezak, all 
of whom have protested. 


Ruffo Leaves Buenos Aires 
Suddenly 


Titta Ruffo, baritone, suddenly terminated 
his engagement at the Colon Theater in 
3uenos Aires without explanation, according 
to a cabled report, and left at once for 
Genoa. Out of the twenty scheduled ap- 
pearances he sang only six. It is known that 
he had not been well for some time. 


Hofheimer Pupil Povuntte Her 
Pupils 


On June 28, Ruth Stern, one of Grace 
Hofheimer’s pupils, now a successful teacher 
in her own right, gave a musical audition of 
several of her piano pupils at her residence- 
studio at Lawrence, L. All the young 
pianists showed excellent training in a va- 
ried program of classics and moderns. 


Reddick Resigns From New York 
Opera Comique 

William J. Reddick, who has been musi- 
cal director of the Little Theater Opera 
Company, now known as the New York 
Opera Comique, has resigned from that or- 
ganization. His successor has not been 
named as yet. 


A Change of Concertmasters 

Nathan Abas, San Francisco violinist, is 
the new concertmaster of the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra. He succeeds Mischel 
Piastro, who resigned to become concert- 
master of the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, in place of Scipione Guidi, now the 
new concertmaster of the St. Louis Sym- 
phony. 


—Che Balsams 
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Up THE STREET 


By Julian Seaman 











Searching for something more sturdy to 
support my musical fancy the other evening, 
I twiddled the dials and fell heavily upon 
the neck of the Goldman Band. The semi- 
accurate inanities of the announcement havy- 
ing subsided, Mr. Goldman sailed brashly 
upon a Bach fugue, duly transposed and em- 
broidered, a fugue which Mr. Perkins later 
identified as the organ fugue in A minor, 
translated by Albert Chiaffarelli, and de- 
scending to the key of C minor in the process. 
The result was a stiffly ornate pattern, which 
Mr. Goldman might have glossed with a 
little wholesome haste. But in beginning 
this peoration, I didn’t mean to criticize Mr. 
Goldman and his experiments upon the Bach 
literature. I was far more interested in a 
tonal effusion by Henry K. Hadley, dedi- 
cated to Mr. Goldman, and composed espe- 
cially for the band. This piece is called 
Zanzibar, for no apparent reason, and has 
to do with various processions and much 
acrid noise. The whole I thought rather 
arid, yet the instrumentation is clever. The 
Negroid tinge is its only claim to distinc- 
tion and I could not help but suspect that 
the procession must have trudged through 
somebody’s back yard. Mr. Goldman and 
his men played it as well as it could be 
played, but the resulting applause was very 
moderate. 

ee 


Reverberations are good for the soul, 
any weather. F. C. Schang, of the lao 
politan Musical Bureau, lately gone Spanish 
before the big mingling with Columbia, 
writes me a letter concerning my recent re- 
marks on the merry date war. Says Mr. 
Schang : 

“I enjoyed your crack in last week’s Must- 
cAL Courter which, however, gives readers 
an erroneous impression. For the past ten 
years we have been using some forty dates 
a year at Town Hall. For the coming sea- 
son, when the Sunday evenings were avail- 
able, we took them, relinquishing Saturday 
and Sunday afternoons which we have held 
for years, so that the net result is that we 
have no more dates now than we have had 
in the past, and it is not true that we are 
holding any of our dates for the use of 
others. It is only natural that we should 
have the largest number of dates, as we 
have the largest number of attractions who 
regularly play Town Hall, as, for instance, 
Argentina, The English Singers, Harold 
Bauer, Onegin, Robeson, Segovia, Aguilar 
Lute Quartet, and others.” 

Which is one grand way of 
‘*T’ain’t so!” 


saying : 


* * « 

John Totten, who makes Carnegie Hall 
safe for musicians, wants all his little friends 
around him. So he has garnered a collec- 
tion of photographs, duly autographed, of all 
the critics, actual and defunct, first and 
assistant, to grace the parterre walls of that 
emporium. So far the following visages are 
emblazoned in shameless prominence, as a 
delicate tribute to John’s forbearance: Grena 
Sennett, Francis D. Perkins, Robert Brady, 
who now conducts, agitato, in advertising ; 
Samuel Chotzinoff, Leonard Liebling, and a 
few more. If any on this list haven’t con- 
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tributed, they will be asked to do so, 
most of them have done so already. 
* + * 

Several managers have been talking half- 
heartedly of whether the immortal box office 
could stand the strain of importing Jan 
Kubelik for a “farewell” tour . The 
Chicago Opera, ever groping for distinction, 
reports a deficit of $1,079,473, the worst 
since Mary Garden . The delightfully 
unmusical Associated Press trumpets from 
Vienna that Maria Jeritza had sung with 
an injured hand. What, again? And Rosa 
Ponselle is ill, and Covent Garden lan- 
guishes in consequence. Where is_ the 
statuesque Leonora Corona, the Ponselle 
substitute ? Arnold Volpe, once of the 
Stadium, moved south to Central Park the 
other night to conduct the Goldman Band. 


and 


Leider Scores in South America 


Frida Leider’s South American debut on 
June 15 at the Colon in Buenos Aires as 
Fidelio in Beethoven’s only opera was an- 
other triumph for this prominent soprano of 
the Chicago Civic Opera. Mme. Leider, 
who also is to sing Isolde, Bruennhilde in 
the Ring cycle, Kundry in Parsifal and other 
roles at the Colon, scored heavily with the 
Argentine public. From South America, 
where she remains until late September, 
Mme. Leider plans to sail immediately for 
the United States. 


Volpe Conducts Guest Perform- 
ance of Goldman Band 


Arnold Volpe, whose name is closely as- 
sociated with the founding of the Stadium 
concerts in New York, conducted a group 
of Beethoven numbers which made up the 
first part of the program of the Goldman 
Band on the Mall in Central Park on July 
3. Mr. Volpe appeared at the invitation 
of Mr. Goldman. The numbers included the 
Andante and Finale of the Fifth Sym- 
phony; The Heavens Are Telling; Country 
Dance and Overture to Egmont. 

Mr. Volpe, who is conductor of the Miami 
Symphony, gave the numbers an inspiring 
reading. 


Gluck’s Orpheus to Be Given at 
Denison University 
The Granville Festival Association of 
Denison University, Granville, Ohio, recently 
presented Gluck’s Orpheus, with the Fes- 
tival Chorus and the Denison Orchestra. 
Sherwood Kains was in the title role, 
Martha Dwyer sang Euridice, Frances 
DeLoe took the part of Amor, and Mildred 
Close that of the Celestial Spirit. 


Sues for Alleged Copyright 
Infringement 


A suit for damages has been filed in Fed- 
eral Court in Trenton, N. J., by Gene Buck, 
president of the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, and Leo 
Feist, Inc., of New York, against Club Lido, 
Inc., of Sea Girt, N. J., alleging violation of 
copyright on the song, Love Is Like That. 

Knoch to Conduct in Vienna 

Ernest Knoch, well known conductor, is 
spending the summer in Munich. He has 
been invited to conduct three concerts with 
the Vienna Symphony Orchestra, the first 
on July 15, with Juliette Lippe as soloist. 
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Chicago Opera Report 


(Continued from page 5) 
fifty-three performances, making the total 
number of performances given during the 
year covered by this report 142. The tour 
included Boston, Pittsburgh, Louisville, 
Memphis, Tulsa, Dallas, San Antonio, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Lincoln, Nebr. Sixteen performances 
were given in Boston; seven each in Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, and from one 
to four performances in each of the other 
cities included in the tour. Owing to the 
business depression prevailing at the time, 
the tour sustained a loss, but this loss will 
be borne by subscriptions and will not fall 
upon the guarantors to whom this report is 
addressed. 

“Preparations are now being made for 
the 1931-32 season, which will open in Chi- 
cago on November 2, 1931. The roster of 
the company is not fully made up, but it is 
certain that the following principal artists 
will appear: Sopranos—Lotte Lehmann, 
Frida Leider, Mary McCormic, Claudia Mu- 
zio, Rosa Raisa, Maria Rajdl, Margherita 
Salvi, and Conchita Supervia (new); con- 

Maria Claessens, Coe Glade, Maria 
Olszewska, Sonia Sharnova, Cyrena Van 
Gordon; tenors—Paul Althouse, Oscar Col- 
caire, Antonio Cortis, Charles Hackett, 
Rene Maison, Charles Marshall, Tito Schipa; 
baritones—Rudolf Bockelmann, Cesare For- 
michi, Eduard Habich, Hans Hermann Nis- 
sen, Giacomo Rimini, Robert Ringling, John 
Charles Thomas, Vanni-Marcoux. Basses: 
Chase Baromeo, Edouard Cotreuil, Alex- 
ander Kipnis, Virgilio Lazzari. 

“The conductors will be Emil Cooper, 
Charles Lauwers, Roberto Moranzoni, Egon 
Pollak, and Frank St. Leger, all of whom 
were with the company during the 1930-31 
season. Isaac Van Grove has also been en- 
gaged as conductor, and the stage director, 
Dr. Otto Erhardt, has been re-engaged.” 





OBITUARY 
EMMA THURSBY 


Another of the old school of singers has 
passed on. Emma Thursby, who was inter- 
nationally famous as a concert and oratorio 


EMMA THURSBY AND HER SISTER 
artist about fifty years ago, died at her old 
home on Gramercy Park in New York 
City, on Independence Day at the ripe age 
of eighty-six years. 

Miss Thursby began her career as a choir 
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singer in Plymouth Church, 
in 1875, when Henry 
the pastor. Later, she 
way Tabernacle, and soon became famous as 
a coloratura soprano, being subsequently 
engaged for a series of concerts in Europe. 

Despite her great love of opera, strangely 
enough she never appeared on the operati 
stage. Perhaps this was largely due to the 
fact that she had first made a reputation for 
herself in oratorio. 

In her appearances abroad, Miss Thursby 
sang for several royal families. It is said 
that Kaiser William remarked that he had 
always believed the German national anthem 
was the most beautiful one in the world until 
he had heard Miss Thursby sing The Star 
Spangled Banner. After her public career, 
Miss Thursby settled down in New York 
City, in the same Gramercy Park home 
where she died, having devoted her last 
years to teaching. Among her most prom 
inent pupils was Geraldine Farrar. 

Funeral services were held at her home, 
the Rev. Dr. J. Elmer Frasee, assistant pas 
tor of the Plymouth Church, officiating. 

She is survived by her sister, Ina, and a 
brother, Louis I. Thursby. 

REV. E. 8S. WIERS 

The Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers, of Moni 
clair, N. J., pastor of Unity Church of that 
city, died, June 30, after a major operation. 
Dr. Wiers had been for twenty-five years 
officiating minister of Unity Church, which 
he developed from a small parish to an ex 
tensive congregation. He was a leader in 
his community and state in many branches 
of welfare work. He was one of the best 
known local managers in the country. Among 
the many famous artists and musical attrac 
tions introduced to Montclair through the 
enterprise and love of music of this man, 
and which gave Montclair the reputation 
of being one of the foremost musical centers 
of the east, were the following: 

Jeritza, Ponselle, Rethberg, Tibbett, 
Schipa, Homer,’ Kreisler, Galli-Curci, 
Rachmaninoff, Farrar, McCormack, Pade 
rewski, Bauer, Casals, Thibaud, Heifetz, 
Elman, Gabrilowitsch, Zimbalist, Onegin, 
Robeson, Hayes, Argentina, Don Cossacks, 
English Singers, Iturbi, Spalding, Crooks, 
Thomas, and many others. 

Dr. Wiers was fifty-eight years old. He 
graduated from Adelbert College, now West 
ern Reserve University, and per ya 
studied at Harvard Law School and Union 
Theological Seminary. He was ordained a 
Unitarian pastor in 1900. Surviving are his 
widow, Mrs. Luella McClure Wiers, and a 
sister, Mrs. Raymond E. Watts. 

GEORGE GALLENZ 

Gallenz, a rather remarkable boy 
organist of St. Mary’s Catholic Church in 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and only sixteen years of 
age, died suddenly while on his way home 
from the church on 5 
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HE PIANO 


and Other Musical Instruments 


Rojee William Geppert oe ee, 


revelatior av ome to the ing up all the profits and making calls on the 
ae rround the assets of the piano department. 
handling As an illustration, the writer listened to a 
piano salesman endeavoring to sell a refrig 
1 remarkable history back of the retriger: erator over the telephone. Evidently he had 
ng factor that tl iano dealers have had t had one or two visits from the housewife, 
, ing 1 nd his talk opened a situation that had not 
apparent, even though the refrigerator 
ad presented many phases that recalled the 
past. This salesman was 
an electrical refrigerator 
that carried a name that is not found in the 
idyertising of what we term the “one name” 
nanufacturers. Evidently the name was 
supplied by the manufacturer at the sugges- 
tion of a piano dealer. 


1 
particular) 
i 


retrigerator DY an ial here 1 


heer 


fferences in the 
| 


ndeavoring to sell 


regular price of the refrigerator 
salesman to the prospective 
but it was being offered 
ten days at Now comes the start- 
ling phase of this proposition. There was an 
ffer made of $25 for the “old ice box,” and 
brought up one of the difficulties of 
dling the second-hands that has always 
a problem erg the dealers This offer 
5 for the “old ice box” brought up the 
1estion as to Re ee a + allen could do with 
e old ice boxes. When the dealer was 
asked what he did with them he simply said 
hat they were broken up and thrown away. 
: e visualize in the near future piles 
Wi lad ninety vel HIS 1¢ vic of o fashioned ice-boxes he aped up in the 
one certam make of reirigerator m © lumps of the larger cities much like the piles 
' t ; in automobiles 


Again here 


by the 
was $325, 
$205 


istomer 


this 


I 


problem With 1 Iriget , so the 
writer ‘ 


problen 
this 
during 


that ist at 
time lead 
the 


the present 


is pre sented a phase of ice 
refrigerating selling that is to be found 
ghout the country, and the price cutting 
roing to do for the ice refrigerators just 
price cutting has done to the radio. 
makes it evident that there is an over- 
refrigerators, and with it 
that name value problem that is 
fundamental strength in the build 
a business to profitable bases 
me can find all kinds of names upon re 
and one begins to realize that 
one-name refrigerators of standard qual- 
having a contest in overcoming the 
selling of cheap refrigerators, just as did the 
10 dealers with the radios, with the talk- 
ing machines, with the player pianos, and 
ill other side-lines that they have under- 
taken to sell on the instalment plan. 


The arguments of the piano salesman to 
the housewife he was talking to in this case 
very much along the lines that the 

age piano salesman indulges in when he 

s to “knock” another make of piano 
housewife evidently mentioned one make 
refrigerator, and then this piano sales 
wrath and declared that every 
trading that make of refrig 
stencil refrigerator, and 


that kind he would sell 


fluttering 


nto tl luction in ice 


reirig 
comes 
such 


up ¢ f 


radio, ¢ 
talking n 


ny 
igerators, 
itv are 


Plat 


1 


arose in 
they were 
in for his 
wanted one of 
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her one for $75 that had been in use only 
eight months. 

Then followed a lot of technical talk, such 
as piano salesmen at times indulge in, which 
brought to mind an important factor in the 
piano business. Does this departure from 
the piano selling to that of refrigerator sell- 
ing affect the sale of pianos? Dealers must 
realize that unless the salesmen’s minds are 
concentrated upon the piano they can not 
make the that they could or should 
make. 

A piano dealer probably will show the 
number of refrigerator sales his salesmen 
have made,—but ask him how many pianos 
have been sold during this same time by these 
same salesmen, and he will stutter and be 
amazed that this point should enter into the 
argument. It does, however, enter into the 
argument. 

Let the piano dealer add the overhead as 
to service, the loss in piano sales made 
through the disturbing influences of refrig- 
erator talks and looking after prospects, and 
he will find, if he will compare his sales with 
that of a real piano dealer who sticks to 
pianos, that he has shaved off all the profit 
that the overhead of his establishment de- 
mands. 

Refrigerators do not look nice in a 
store. In one of the stores recently 
by the writer the ice refrigerators were 
stuck up between pianos and looked like 
caskets. It gave a somber appearance to 
the piano warerooms, when, in fact, every 
effort should have been made to create an 
enjoyable atmosphere through the displaying 
of the pianos and decorations that may be 
indulged . for the walls, ete. 

It may be that there is money in the sell 
ing of refrigerators by piano dealers. At 
the recent convention in Chicago one of the 
executives of a big piano enterprise was 
asked if his house had made any success in 
selling refrigerators. He jumped up and 
announced in a loud voice with four excla 
mation points after it, “NO!” At once, one 
after the other, men representing three of 
the leading houses, a: this and said 
that each house had made “big money” with 
refrigerators 

It would be 
sales of these 
the question of 


sales 


piano 
visited 


interesting to go through the 
prominent houses, taking up 
service and other costs inci 
dent to selling, and then estimate how many 
more pianos could have been sold by these 
organizations if they did not have the re- 
frigerators to disturb the piano operations 
One can hear each representative of these 
three principal houses replying to such a 
proposition with the old worn, threadbare 
statement, “You can’t sell pianos anyhow,” 
and yet the writer can point to dealers who 
have reconstructed overheads, reduced their 
inventories, forced their collections, and 
paid attention to selling, and who are now 
making more money than they did when they 
sold 100 or 200 per cent more pianos during 
the “good old times.” 

The influence of a side-line in piano sell- 
ing is one of very dangerous potentialities. 
The dealers should look into such products 
that have nothing to do with music and ap 
proach such a venture with cat-like steps. 
Anything pertaining to music in the way of 
musical instruments that does not require 
service can do no harm to a piano store, if 
each department is made to stand upon its 
own intake and outgo, paying its proportion 
of the rental and all other things pertain- 
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ing to overhead, and is held accountable for 
the profit and loss that comes through the 
business done in each department. There 
may be dealers making money out of re- 
frigerators, but the writer believes that those 
dealers who claim such profit have not tak- 
en into consideration the service problem. 
7 * * 


Newspaper Comments 


As there have been numerous comments 
made upon the viewpoint of the daily press 
regarding the piano, the following may be 
of interest to those who want things said 
about the piano, whether they be true, untrue 
or what-not. The recent presentation of the 
statement that more grand pianos were 
manufactured during the past year than 
ever in the history of the piano, stands out 
as something to cause the piano men to 
smile inwardly, if not outwardly. Here is 
one taken from a Western daily paper : 

Is Relative 

COMES 


Everything 
THE PIANO BACK 

—headline. 

After the crooning and other crimes you hear via 
the radio, a kid practicing the scales will probably 
sound like heavenly music 

Here is another one that presents a very 
large black question mark. It may be that 
Leonard Liebling, Editor-in-Chief of this 
paper, now on his yearly tour of musical 
Europe, can give the desired information as 
to just what is meant by the following edi- 
torial taken from another daily: 

If all the piano keyboards that 


“ recked were placed end to end, it 


too bac 


Paderewski has 
would be just 


Piano men may say that linking the name 
Paderewski with pianos is a good thing for 
the piano. It is. But why try to make a 
joke of it? It certainly is not any joke to 
Paderewski, and certainly it is no joke to 
those who are fortunate enough to listen to 
the great pianist who at his age is astonish 
ing even those who heard the master when 
he made his first tour in America in 1873. 
Paderewski’s piano is as well known as 
Paderewski, for in this country he has al- 
ways played the Steinway piano. To say 
Steinway, means piano, and to say Pade- 
rewski also means _ piano. 














WING & SON 


Manufacturers of the 
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A musical instrument manu- 

factured in the musical center 

of America for sixty-two years 
Factory and Offices 
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NEW YORK 




















MATHUSHEK 


Grand, Upright and 
Player Pianos 


NEW HAVEN AND NEW YORK 


Mathushek 
Piano Manufacturing Co. 


132nd Street and Alexander Avenue 
New York City 
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The Instrument of the Immortals 


New York Hamburg London 
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MUSICAL 


SUZANNE KE! 


who is a songbird who fillies as well as sings. 


Here she is patting the nose of the plane 


which the Skyways Ltd. placed at her disposal during her recent concert tour in Canada. 


This photograph was made at the Toronto flying field. 


ETHEL DENNIS KOCZ/ 
the seventeen-year-old gold medal winner 
for the season 1930-31 in the Junior Girls’ 
ice division of the New York Music 
> Association’s annual contests. Miss 
Koczak scored 91 7/15% in voice and 98% 
in theory. This young artist was born in 
Wallingford, Conn., where her parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. John Koczak reside. Since 
coming to New York one year ago, she 
has studied singing with Miss Gelling. The 
inscription on the photograph reads as fol- 
lows: “To my dear Teacher, Hilda Grace 
Gelling, with deep appreciation for her kind 
guidance in my studies. Ethel J. D. 

Koczak.” 


(Alexandra Studio photo) 


HANS KINDLER, 
eminent cellist, photographed in the mead- 
ows in Holland. Mr. Kindler recently gave 
a recital in Paris, at which time his pro- 
gram contained two American composi- 
tions by Howe and Chassins which had 
never been heard before in that city. He 
was scheduled to play in the French capi- 
tal again on July 2 and then to leave for 
London to play for the British Broadcast- 
ing Company and give a recital. After the 
appearances in London Mr. Kindler will 
have a tour in Holland. He will return to 
America in September to begin rehearsals 
in Washington with his New National 

Symphony Orchestra. 


COURIER 


ELEANOR R. SCHWARTZ, 
daughter of Cantor and Mrs. Jacob 
Schwartz of New York, who was 
graduated from Hunter College, June 
17. Miss Schwartz, who is just eight- 
een, was the youngest member of the 
graduating class. She has been espe- 
cially interested in law and psychology 
and participated im extra-curricular 
school activities. Besides her aca- 
demic work, Miss Schwartz has been 
active in several young people’s or- 
ganizations and is an accomplished 
pianist. Cantor Schwartz is affiliated 
with Congregation B'nai Jeshurun, 
New York, and is the director of the 
Institute of Hazanuth and a well 

known composer of Jewish music. 
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LISA ROMA, 
soprano, head of the opera department 
of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who, at the personal invitation 
of the composer, will sing the ti 
role in Max von Schilling’s new ope 
Mona Lisa, in Berlin this summ 
Miss Roma recently sailed for 
many. A native American, thi 
has studied at the University Sor- 
bonne, Paris, and made her debut at 
the Staatsoper, Berlin, under the di 
rection of Mr. von Schilling. Miss 
Roma has appeared with the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company « 
assisted Maurice Ravel in concert 
work. She will return to California 
in time for the opening of the uni- 

versity fall term. 





PROF. JOHN FORSELL AT HIS STEINWAY PIANO 


Prof. Forsell is the managing director of the Grand Opera in Stockholm, Sweden. F 


number of years the Steinway piano has been the choice of the opera company 


twenty 


grands being in use there. 
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(See Inside Fiont Cover for Additional News Pictures) 
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Edward Johnson as Peter Ibbetson 


This year the tenor will celebrate his tenth anniversary with the Metropolitan 
Company, and his sixth season with the Ravinia Opera. 
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